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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HEN we last wrote, the news of Prince Alexander’s 
liberation had just been received. Since then, after a 

journey through Russian, Roumanian, and Austrian territory, 
he has been making his way back to his own dominions, where 
he has received a welcome of extraordinary enthusiasm. The 
Prince is not expected to arrive at Sofia till to-day, and mean- 
time there seems no serious attempt to bring the conspirators 
totrial, A very important development of the situation has, 
however, taken place at St. Petersburg. On the 30th ult., 
Prince Alexander telegraphed to the Czar a message couched in 
the humblest and most submissive terms. When a strong and 
politic man makes up his mind to bend the kuee, he is not 
punctilions as to the degree of lowness in his obeisance. 
Accordingly, the words addressed to the Emperor of Russia 
come quite up to the limit which can be used by aself-respecting 
and honest man. The Prince thanks the Emperor for having 
allowed'the Russian representative at Rustchuk to be present 
at his reception. He begs that Prince Dolgorouki may still be 














sent on his mission of pacification, since he hopes that by working" 


with him he may be able to give his Majesty “proofs of my 
unalterable devotion to your august person.” The telegram 
concludes :—“ I'he monarchical principle has compelled me to 
re-establish legality in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. Russia 
having given me my crown, it is into the hands of Russia’s 
Sovereign that I am ready to render it.” 


Louis XIV. would have accepted such a submission from a 
Sovereign at any rate nominally independent. But Louis XIV. 
had a certain veneer of chivalry and a touch of imagination. 
The Czar has none; and he kicks the young Prince from the 
steps of his throne in words that show that no spark of 
generosity exists in his heart. He will not approve the Prince’s 
return to Bulgaria. He will not send Prince Dolgorouki. As 
long as the Prince remains in Bulgaria he will abstain from any 
intervention—meaning, of course, by this that he will not 
forbid the Russian Agent from raising resistance. He ends his 
answer with the sinister avowal :—“ Your Highness will decide 
for your own part what course should be taken. I reserve to 
myself to judge what my father’s venerated memory, the in- 
terests of Russia, and the peace of the East require of me.” The 
Czar’s hatred is implacable, and implacable when a little good 
temper would have gained him a victory. A weak, short-sighted 
autocrat always clings passionately to an opportunity of venting 
his spite; for he fancies that in doing so he is showing the 
quality that he covets so much, and yet half suspects himself 
of not possessing,—firmness. 


The debate on Mr. Parnell’s amendment to the Address was 
concluded yesterday week, after a hot party fight, which Mr. 
Sexton began by pounding away at Mr. Chamberlain with less 
than his usual effect. His speech was more like a succession of 
dull thuds than his usual rapier-like thrusts. It does not take a 
Sreat deal of wit to speak of an opponent as a man “ who has 
the position without the intellect of a statesman,” and this was 
the style of Mr. Sexton’s laborious invective of yesterday week. 
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He was happier in replying to Colonel Saunderson, of whose 
“humorous speech” he said that “the Member for North 
Armagh was one of those who would fiddle while Rome was 
burning, and if he had lived in Nero’s time would have played 
second-fiddle to Nero.” Mr. Shaw-Lefevre expressed his belief, 
shared, we observe, by Mr. Picton and a great many other 
Radicals, that, apart from the Land-purchase Bill, the Home- 
rule Bill would have been approved at the General Election. 
That is very far from the impression of those who were the most 
earnest and industrious of the agitators against Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bills. They found the Land-purchase Bill unpopular indeed, but 
the Home-rule Bill far more unpopular, as involving a far greater 
and more serious new departure in Constitutional history. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre was in sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain on one 
point only,—the revision of judicial rents at shorter periods than 
the Land Act allowed. Mr. O'Doherty, who spoke from a large 
experience of the Ulster land question, was also strongly dis- 
posed to develop the right which the Courts now have to stay 
evictions in case of hardship under judicial rents. 

Sir William Harcourt made-his speech remarkable by stating 
that if he and his friends were now wandering in the wilderness, 
they were only doing what “the chosen people” had done before 
them, previously to entering on the Promised Land; to which 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach replied that it was with great diffidence 
that he ventured to trespass for a short time on the patience of 
the House, “after the solemn prophecies of the leader of the 
chosen people,” but that he was encouraged by remembering 
that the chosen people wandered for forty years without reaching 
the Promised Land, and that only two of those who entered on 
these wanderings survived them, and that neither of these two 
was the leader of the people. He expressed his strong belief 
that in a very considerable number of cases, though not in all 
cases, the judicial rents were fixed on a valuation which would 
cover the fall of prices which had since occurred. The judicial 
rents for the year ending June 30th last were £2,618,970, while 
Griffiths’ valuation of the same holdings, made at a time when 
prices were very low, was £2,417,877, showing a difference only 
of £171,093 between the two. Now, Griffiths’ valuation had 
always been held to be a very low one except in Ulster. 
“ Griffiths’ valuation was fixed on the prices of these articles,— 
wheat, oats, barley, butter, beef, mutton, ard pork. The prices 
of five of these articles were considerably lower at the time of 
Griffiths’ valuation than the present prices are. The price of 
wheat quoted in the Act of 1852, on which Griffiths’ valuation 
was based, was 7s. 6d. for 112 lb.; it isnow6s3.5d. Oats in 1852 
were 4s, 10d. for 112]b.; it is now 6s. Barley was 5s. 6d. for 
the same weight; it is now 6s. 3d. Butter was 65s. 4d. for the 
same weight; it is now 64s. 8d. Beef was 35s. 6d. for the same 
weight; it is now 52s. 6d. Mutton was 41s. in 1852; it is now 
563. Pork was 32s.; it is now 48s. And an hon. Member, 
speaking from that side of the House, admitted that the price of 
potatoes—though not included in Griffiths’ valuation, the potato 
is an important article—has considerably increased between 
1848 and 1884.” 


Sir Michael also twitted the Home-rulers with their very 
different tone when they spoke in the House and when they 
spoke in Ireland. “The opinions stated here, no doubt with 
perfect sincerity, by honourable Members, seem in some mys- 
terious fashion to change before they travel into the wilds of 
Connaught. Reports have reached me from which it would seem 
that there must be individuals almost at the present time making 
speeches in the South and West of Ireland, masquerading under 
the name of honourable Members of this House, who, when they 
sit here, are perfectly constitutional and loyal.” Sir Michael 
concluded by saying that whether or not the Home-rule Party 
could convince the reason of the people of Great Britain, they 
would certainly fail in intimidating Scotchmen and Englishmen 





into any step they disapproved. 
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The division showed a majority of 123 against Mr. Parnell’s 
amendment,—181 Members voting in its favour, and 304 against 
it. The majority was composed of Conservatives and 46 Liberal 
Unionists. Most of the ex-Ministerialists absented themselves 
from the division. Mr, Shaw-Lefevre, however, voted for Mr. 
Parnell. 

The position of Great Britain in Burmah was formally brought 
before the House of Commons on Monday. Mr. S. Smith, the 
philanthropist, moved that the whole expense of any new ex- 
pedition should not be thrown on India, while Mr. Cremer con- 
demned the annexation altogether. Mr. Cremer had no argument 
except that the Burmese had revolted—which in 1857 would have 
been a reason for giving up all India—but Mr. Smith produced 
a number of sensational figures. He alleged that the average 
income of an Indian was only £2 14s. a year, that millions of the 
people only ate oncea day, and that taxation had reached its last 
limit, the people paying twice as much as reached the Treasury, 
—the last an extraordinary libel on the revenue department. As 
the object cf the annexation is to prevent an increase of the 
costly garrison, which would be unavoidable if the French ruled 
in Ava, this argument is futile, and the figures are greatly 
exaggerated. Millions in India are exceedingly poor, but they 
pay only one unavoidable tax—that on salt—and India, as a 
whole, grows richer daily, as is shown by her astounding ab- 
sorption of the precious metals. Mr. Smith suggested as an 
alternative that Burmah, which is outside India, should be made 
a separate Dependency, forgetting, apparently, that the loss of 
these profitable Provinces would increase, not diminish, the 

Indian taxation. 

The task of reply fell to Sir John Gorst, who in a very able 
speech, made up chiefly of quotations from despatches, stated 
the facts given brielly elsewhere. He affirmed that the true 
people were acquiescent, and that even the disorderly classes 
directed their efforts rather against the peaceful villagers than 
the British Government. He mentioned that Upper Burmah 
had been placed under civil law, the whole country being 
divided into twenty districts; and expressed a firm belief 
that the cost of the new operations would not exceed the 
surplus revenue of the settled portion of Burmah. These facts 
weighed heavily with all but the ultra-Radicals, and on a 
division, Mr. Cremer obtained only 125 votes, and Mr. Smith 
only 126. That is to say, deducting the Parnellites, who vote 
against everything which aggrandises or relieves the Empire, 
the policy pursued in Burmah was condemned by hardly more 
than fifty British Members. That vote sets the Government of 
India free to act ; and we trust and believe it will act decisively. 
It is the peace we enforce which is the first justification of our 
rule. 

On Tuesday, the debate on the Address was chiefly devoted to 
the Crofter question, and was distinguished by the frequent 
interferences of the Speaker, who called Dr. Clark to order for 
his irrelevancy, and ordered Dr. Tanner and Mr. Harris, and 
two other Irish Members, to resume their seats for repeatedly 
disregarding his instructions to confine themselves to the amend- 
ment under debate. Mr. A. J. Balfour, the Secretary for Scot- 
land, maintained that the Act passed by the last Government 
had placed the Scotch crofters under a more favourable land 
system, as regards the tenant, than was known in any other 
part of the world, and declaring that it was the firm intention 
of the Government to carry out the Act in the spirit in which 
it was passed, deprecated one-sided ‘attacks on landlords, when 
there were so many instances in Scotland of landlords who had 
gone to very great expense to establish their poorer tenants on 
a better footing. The real difficulty in the Highlands was not 
due to rack-rents, but to population, and in regard to several of 
the deer-forests, it was certainly true that there was no other 
profitable purpose to which such poor land could by any possi- 
bility be turned. Finally, the amendment on the Address 
calling attention to the grievances of the crofters was defeated 
by a majority of 82,—203 to 121. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Sexton moved an amendment on the 
Address, praying her Majesty to confine authority in Belfast 
to magistrates “ directly responsible to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” and to increase the local constabulary to such an extent 
“as may enable it to deal with any probable contingency.” He 
discoursed for two hours on the necessity of acting without 
waiting for the report of the Commission of Inquiry, and 
sharply attacked Lord Iddesleigh, Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord 
Randolph Churchill,—especially the latter,—as having in- 


stigated the Orange party to acts of violence, 

had, he said, incited the Orangemen to revolt atten eto 
of a Home-rule Bill, and Mr. Chamberlain had incited tase 
to revolt before its passing. Mr. Sexton, of course, attrib re 
all the mischief to the Orangemen, and altogether exuphgie 
Roman Catholics and the Nationalists from blame. ’ 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who in all his Irish speeches h 
shown very good temper, great moderation, and yet considera, 
firmness, replied by pointing out how impossible it was to ame 
the correct answers to questions which were being very carefalhy 
investigated by the Commission, and of which no one yet i 
the exact truth. He entirely exonerated the Mayor of Belfast 
Sir E. Harland, from the charge of any sort of partisanshj : 
And he criticised as very quaint Mr. Sexton’s impatience to a 
rid entirely of Home-rule in Belfast and to put order in Belfast 
directly under the authorities of the Castle, asa preliminary tp 
establishing Home-rule in Ireland and putting Ireland under the 
very régime which, in the commercial capital of Treland, he 
finds unendurable. Mr. T. Russell put the Protestant view 
of the Belfast riots before the House in reply to Mr. Sexton's 
Nationalist view, though he did not attempt to exonerate the 
Protestants so completely as Mr. Sexton attempted to exonerate 
the Roman Catholics; and after some remarks from Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. T. D. Sullivan in defence of Mr. Sexton’s view, and 
from Mr, Ewart on the other side, the debate was adjourned 
till Thursday. 


In the debate on Thursday, the Speaker intervened almost ag 
often asin the Crofters’ debate, calling Colonel Saunderson twieg 
to order, Sir William Harcourt three times, and twice insisting 
on an apology from Mr. W. Redmond. Colonel Saunderson 
justitied—not forcible resistance of a Home-rule Act, but forcible 
resistance to any gross injustice by an Irish Parliament which 
might result from the passing of such an Act; and he termed 
the probable Government under such an Act, a Government by 
“ gaol-birds,’”’ because Mr. Davitt had said that it would be com. 
pletely in the hands of the suspects whom Mr. Forster locked up in 
prison in 1881 (but who, as they were never tried, ought not, we 
submit, to be called “gaol-birds,” a “gaol-bird” being properly a 
person on whom a legal sentence of imprisonment has been 
passed), Mr, John Morley retorted that if Colonel Saunderson 
acted on his own doctrine, he. would soon become, in his own 
person, a “gaol-bird;” and he delivered a very temperate and 
forcible defence of his own administration during the Belfast 
riots, in which he was, we think, completely successful. Buthow 
he can find in the story of the riots any food for the hope 
with which he concluded his speech,—that Irishmen of all 
religions, and ranks, and stations would unite together to give 
Treland a strong Government,—we cannot imagine. 


After a violent speech from Mr. W. Redmond, Sir W. Har- 
court made a fierce attack on the Orangemen, as “ the curse of 
Ireland,” in the course of which, as we have said, he was called 
upon thrice by the Speaker to confine himself more closely to the 
question before the House. He further accused Lord Randolph 
Churchill of going to Belfast on purpose to inflame the passions 
of these Orangemen. In the end, Mr. Sexton’s amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 97 (225 against 128), without eliciting 
any speech from Lord Randolph Churchill. Then the Address 
was agreed to without a division; but on the Report being 
brought up, Mr. Parnell moved that the Report be taken 
at the next sitting of the House, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer having protested against the waste of time, 
Mr. Labouchere at once suggested that it would be well to 
have the opportunity of engrafting on the Report some 
condemnation of Lord Randolph’s Ulster speeches. Mr. 
Parnell’s motion was defeated by a majority of 107 (228 to 121); 
but after the Speaker had given an account of an unseemly 
interchange of abuse between Dr. Tanner and Captain Colomb, 
and the apology of both these Members had been accepted, 
Mr. Stuart moved the adjournment, which was defeated bya 
majority of 103 (223 to 120). Then, on the intervention of Mr. 
Dillwyn, who urged that to take the Report immediately after 
the Address had been voted, against the wish of a large minority 
was very unusual, the Government gave way, and the adjourl 
ment was agreed to. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith, in his letter to Wednesday’s Tiives, @ 
“Mr. Gladstone and Canada,” errs by importing into the 


question a far too ready disposition to impute motives to Mr. 








Gladstone which are not worthy motives. So far as the letter 
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js confined to the evidence that Canada is by no means com- 
mitted to the approval of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, it is, however, 
very yaluable. “A resolution in favour of his [Mr. Gladstone’s] 

licy, moved in the Canadian Parliament by his friend Mr. 
Blake, was thrown out by an overwhelming majority, and an 
amendment which any Unionist might have subscribed, was 
carried in its room.” Of all “the enemies of his country on 
the American soil,” Mr. Goldwin Smith adds bitterly, “ as well 
as in Europe, Mr. Gladstone has the hearty sympathy, though 
American Fenianism may now, in deference to the advice of 
Mr. Gladstone’s confederate, Mr. Labouchere, be lying low.” 
When Mr. Goldwin Smith goes on to intimate that Mr. Glad- 
stone took up the Disestablishment of the Irish Church only 
asa mode of displacing Lord Beaconsfield, he is very unjust to 
himself as well as to Mr. Gladstone. In 1865, when Mr. Glad- 
stone lost his seat for Oxford University by intimating his 
pelief that the Irish Establishment was indefensible, he cer- 
tainly did not expect to use Disestablishment as a lever for 
turning out Lord Beaconsfield; and still more unjust is it to 
say that he used Home-rule a few months ago to displace Lord 
Salisbury. We believe that when he gave Lord Salisbury reason 
to believe that he would support him in passing a Home-rule 
measure, he was showing on this subject his perfect good faith, 
and, moreover, that he was quite alive to the probability that 
Lord Salisbury would accept his offer. It does not add to the 
force of any position, to assail groundlessly the honesty and 
good faith of our opponents. 


It has been a week of earthquakes. Yesterday week a 
terrible earthquake was felt in Greece, of which the centre 
appears to have been on the West Coast of the Peloponnesus, 
or some thirty miles south of the Island of Zante. Pyrgos, in 
Achaia, and Gargaliano and Filiatra, in Messina, were laid in 
ruins. Patras, on the Gulf of Corinth, suffered severely. The 
{oss of life is estimated at about three hundred, while the 
number of persons injured is said to amount to double that 
number. Since then, on the night of August 31st, shocks of 
earthquake were felt at Smyrna, and on the 30th a volcano on a 
little island between Sardinia and Tunis, Galita by name, was 
observed to be in active eruption. 





But the worst of the earthquakes was that felt in the United 
States, and especially in South Carolina and Georgia, on the 
night of August 3lst (Tuesday). Charleston was almost 
destroyed by it. Three-fourths of the city will, it is said, need 
rebuilding. The people are living in the open air, and the 
women and children are suffering great privation. At Langley, 
in South Carolina, the earthquake destroyed a mill-dam, and 
the flood overwhelmed a train which was just passing along the 
railway, the engine being submerged, it is said, to a depth of 
forty feet, and the engineman and stoker drowned. The earth- 
quake wave in the United States was, therefore, considerably to 
the south of that which has just been experienced in the Mediter- 
ranean; Charleston, which suffered most, lying between the 
32nd and 33rd parallels of North Latitude, while Filiatra, in 
Messina, lies a little to the north of the 37th parallel. Still, 
the earthquake wave in the Mediterranean has probably some 
connection with the earthquake wave in the United States. 


The British Association, which is now in session at Birming- 
ham, was opened on Wednesday by an inaugural address from 
the new President, Sir William Dawson,—formerly President 
and now Vice-Chancellor of the McGill University of Mon- 
treal,—an eminent Canadian geologist, who devoted his address 
chiefly to the subject of the crust of the earth, and especially 
to the geological history of the bed of the Atlantic. Sir 
William Dawson holds that the earth, while its centre is per- 
fectly hard, and its outer crust, again, is hard, has an intermediate 
region of volcanic activity which is not one of pure flame, but 
rather of boiling vapour, in which many of the materials of 
the earth’s surface are melted down. He regarded the fact 
of the alternations in times past of long cosmic summers and 
cosmic winters as absolutely proved. Of glacial periods and 
tropical periods there had been several successions. ‘We know 
that in the Tertiary period perpetual summer reigned as far 
north as the middle of Greenland, and that in the Pleistocene 
the Arctic world advanced until an almost perennial winter 
prevailed half-way to the Equator.” He regarded the chief 
cause of these changes to be changes of distribution in land 
and water which affect the course of the chief ocean cur- 
tents,—the currents that bring warm water from the Equator, 





or icy water from the Poles,—and he described the change of 
climate which would occur if the submergence of Central 
America should enable the warm waters of the Gulf Stream to 
flow into the Pacific, instead of flowing north-east to the shores 
of Europe. The result would, of course, be to bring England and 
Western Europe back to the climate of Greenland. Discoursing 
of the former glacial periods, he said:—* We may take a 
still later instance from the second continental period of the 
later Pleistocene or early modern, when there would seem 
to have been a partial or entire closure of the North Atlantic 
against the Arctic ice, and wide extensions seaward of the 
European and American land, with possibly considerable tracts 
of land in the vicinity of the Equator, while the Mediterranean 
and the Gulf of Mexico were deep inland lakes. The effect of 
such conditions on the climates of the Northern Hemisphere 
must have been prodigious, and their investigation is rendered 
all the more interesting because it would seem that this con- 
tinental period of the post-Glacial age was that in which man 
made his first acquaintance with the coasts of the Atlantic, and, 
possibly, made his way across its waters.” Thus, the Atlantic 
currents were the great organ-keys on which Sir William 
Dawson played, in explaining the wonderful variations of 
climate to which geology bears witness. 


At a meeting held on Monday at the Hyde Park Hotel, 
a “ Dog-Owners’ Protection Association ” was organised under 
excellent auspices, and not too soon. The way in which the 
police,—under orders, no doubt,—are now sweeping up and 
slaughtering the most harmless and faithful of our friends, on 
the most trivial excuses, is simply disgraceful. The details of a 
case have been given to us in which a dog that had made its 
escape into the street, and had consequently been sent to the 
home at Battersea, was discovered and identified by its owner, 
to the poor creature’s great delight. Nevertheless, it was con- 
demned to death on the ground that the police had forwarded 
the dog to Battersea in company with another dog certified to 
be suffering from rabies. Therefore all the companions were 
doomed to death. This is the way in which Londoners are 
doomed to lose some of their best friends in deference to a cruel 
and often a senseless panic. We believe that the “ Dog-Owners’ 
Protection Association” may save a good many true friends to 
men. 





A list has been published of no less than twenty-four of M. 
Pasteur’s patients who have died of hydrophobia after under- 
going his inoculations. Whether there are in existence any 
trustworthy statistics to show what proportion of the patients 
bitten by dogs suffering from rabies exhibit symptoms of 
hydrophobia within a given number of months after the 
bite, we do not know. We doubt very much whether the 
symptoms of true rabies in dogs have been thoroughly 
known till within the last few years, and still more whether 
trustworthy statistics of the average time of the incubation of 
hydrophobia are in existence. But for the time that M. Pasteur’s 
treatment has lasted, we should think that twenty-four con- 
spicuous failures are quite sufficient to throw the very greatest 
doubt on the value of his method, quite apart from the question 
whether any method involving so deliberate and continuous an 
infliction of fearful sufferings on a great variety of different 
creatures, as M. Pasteur’s method involves, could be justified 
even by the most brilliant and unmistakeable success. 


The French have been celebrating with enormous enthusiasm 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of one of their con- 
siderable chemists, M. Chevreul, who was born at Angers on 
August 31st, 1786, and is still in excellent health and full of 
energy. He entered early Vauquelin’s laboratory in Paris, and in 
1813,—the year of the retreat from Moscow,—was made Pro- 
fessor at the Lycée Charlemagne, and also at the Gobelins 
manufactory, where he directed the dyeing department. Iu 
1830 he became Professor of Applied Chemistry in the Natural 
History Museum. He protested against the barbarism of the 
siege of Paris in 1870, by which he said the Jardin des Plantes 
had been injured. M. Chevreul, as we have elsewhere remarked, 
treated his hundred years of experience as a great lesson in 
optimism. His centenary is regarded as a great event in France, 
though why exactly it seems to be held so creditable to live to a 
hundred we do not clearly see. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1003 to 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLET. 
R. GLADSTONE has been, of course, accused of all 


sorts of conduct of which he is incapable in reference 
to his Irish policy,—of duplicity, of personal ambition, of 
party stratagems, From such charges he had no need, in any 
wise man’s judgment, to defend himself. And so far as he 
needed any defence to his former colleagues for not indicating 
more plainly the direction in which his mind was tending, we 
believe that he makes out a clear enough case for the straight- 
forwardness and perfect naturalness of his course. But his 
pamphlet fails, as we read it, to apprehend at all the com- 
plaint which some of his most earnest political admirers make 
against Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy,—which is not that he has 
been a double-dealer, or false to his colleagues, or eager to 
snatch a party victory, or to angle for the Parnellite vote ; but 
simply this,—that having inaugurated a great policy, a policy 
which only time,—and a long time,—could ripen, having per- 
severed up to a certain point with that policy, and so guided 
his party that they had learned to defend it with equal good 
faith, now against the Tories and now against the Irish Irre- 
concileables, he abandoned it all of a sudden,—without neces- 
sity, and we should almost say without excuse,—only because 
he found that it did not bear fruit so early as he supposed, and 
because he saw with alarm that he could not hope to leave 
behind him a pacified Ireland unless he tried some new and 
bolder tack. We are far from accusing him of duplicity, 
or of personal ambition. What we do find that he has 
not even attempted to disprove is that, in a crisis when 
the safety of the Empire was at stake, when a great 
policy recommended by himself had been but half carried 
out, when the complete working-out of that policy could 
not but have rendered the relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland in every way less strained, and might easily have 
obviated the necessity for any graver and more dangerous step, 
he broke off the development of his own soberer counsels, 
and inflamed the hopes of revolutionaries on all sides, in order 
to dash into a new experiment, which many of his colleagues 
thought rash in the extreme, which a few of them thought 
utterly hopeless, for which the mind of Great Britain was 
entirely unprepared, and about which the mind of Ireland was 
fiercely divided. We hold that whatever his own private 
view as to the future of the Legislative Union, Mr. Gladstone 
shou'd have devoted the whole of his strength to the revision 
and completion of his reform of the agrarian laws of Ireland, 
and should have left to a future generation the duty of 
reconsidering, if it should have proved to be necessary, the 
policy of the Legislative Union after that great sore had 
been healed. Now, to this subject, the subject of the 
unfitness of the new policy for a juncture when the 
old policy had not been matured, nay, had been partially 
neutralised by the unfortunate advent of anew and severe wave 
of agricultural depression, Mr. Gladstone devotes only a very 
few words:—* On the charge of precipitancy I need not 
bestow many words. What antagonists call precipitancy, I 
call promptitude. Had Mr. Pitt in 1801 carried Roman 


Catholic Emancipation, as we suppose he wished, many an’ 


Englishman would have thought him precipitate. Pre- 
cipitancy indeed was avoided, but at what cost? For nine- 
and-twenty years the question was trifled with on one side the 
Channel, and left festering on the other, and emancipation was 
at last accepted as an alternative to civil war. Such is not 
the manner in which I desire to see the business of the Empire 
carried on. It was not pondering the case; it was paltering 
with the public interests. I do not deny that promptitude is 
disagreeable in politics, as it often is to a doctor’s or a surgeon’s 
patient. But if the practitioner sees that, by every day’s 
delay, the malady takes hold and the chances of health or life 
are dwindling away, it is his duty to press the operation or the 
drug, and the sufferer will in due time be grateful to him for 
the courage and fidelity, which at first he mistakenly con- 
demned, I have endeavoured to point out the conditions, 
under which alone the question of a statutory Parliament for 
Ireland could be warrantably entertained. The real test may 
be stated in one word: the ripeness or unripeness of the 
question. All men do not perceive, all men do not appreciate, 
ripeness, with the same degree of readiness or aptitude; and 
the slow must ever suffer inconvenience in the race of life. 
But, when the subject once was ripe, the time for action had 
come. Just as if it had been a corn-field, we were not to wait 





till it was over-ripe. The healing of inveterate gs 
only become more difficult, the growth of budding 
liable to be checked and paralysed by the frosts 
For England, in her soft arm-chair, a leisurely, 
consideration, with adjournments interposed, as it had b 
usual, so also would have been comfortable. But for india 
in her leaky cabin, it was of consequence to stop out ms 
weather. To miss the opportunity would have been not | : 
clearly wrong, than to refuse waiting until it came. The first 
political juncture which made action permissible, also made it 
obligatory.” Now, to that we reply that for Ireland even 
far more than for England the policy of reopening the Legis. 
lative Union was eminently unripe. Mr. Gladstone himself has 
told us in this very pamphlet that in his view the question of 
a domestic Government for Ireland “ could not be entertained 
except upon a final surrender of the hope that Parliament 
could so far serve as a legislative instrument for Ireland as to 
be able to establish honourable and friendly relations between 
Great Britain and the people of that country.” (pp, 4.5) 
Now, this was the very question which his own land policy was 
introduced to put to the proof. On the evidence of every 
great Irish statesman, the land question is at the very 
root of Irish discontent. Mr. Parnell himself is the chief 
witness, for it was he who frankly confessed that he 
would not have lent himself to the land agitation at all 
unless he had hoped that by lending himself to it, he could 
gain more influence for severing the tie which he so detested 
between Ireland and Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone, too, never 
concealed his hope that by a just settlement of the land ques- 
tion, he might knock the bottom out of the agitation for a 
separate Irish Parliament. And it was in that hope and with 
that view, that he encouraged us all to attack that great and 
difficult problem of the Irish Land Laws with zeal and forti- 
tude. And now, with the web half-woven,—indeed, with a part 
of what had been woven undone by a later agricultural depres- 
sion,—he throws up his task in impatience at the slowness and 
weariness of the work, and proposes instead to go off ona 
completely new tack, of which the leading characteristic shal] 
be surrender almost without terms to the very party which 
had embarrassed, waged war against, and partially defeated 
the work of justice in which he had been engaged. 

We say that never was question more unripe than the 
question which Mr. Gladstone suddenly submitted to the con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom. In Great Britain, as Mr, 
Gladstone himself tells us, the question which he now deems 
ripe for legislation, ‘twelve months ago was almost as foreign 
to the British mind as the differential calculus ” (p. 38); and 
that is a question which a great statesman deems within the 
year ripe for legislation,—as ripe as was Catholic Emancipe- 
tion at a time when nearly every true Liberal and many a true 
Conservative enrolled himself among its advocates! But 
utterly and dangerously unripe as it is in England, it seems 
to us that this question is still more dangerously unripe in 
Ireland, not because it has not been considered there, but 
because it has been considered there only amidst all the in- 
flammatory conditions of passion and intimidation, of organised 
conspiracy, of secret and widespread tyranny, of midnight 
violence, and of spiritual terrorism. These are not the con- 
ditions of political ripeness,—at least, unless there be absolutely 
no prospect of any improvement without a revolutionary 
measure. Now, in this case, we absolutely deny that there 
was the least occasion for such precipitancy. “ Ireland, in her 
leaky cabin,” is not shivering till the question of the Legis- 
lative Union be finally settled, but till the agrarian question be 
finally settled. And,as Mr. Gladstone has proved, the sudden 
agitation of this other and politically graver question, has 
not helped, but has seriously retarded, the settlement of the 
agrarian question. That Mr. Gladstone should think a ques 
tion “ripe” for settlement, even as regards Ireland, which 
could only have been settled, if settled on his own plan, by 
handing over Ireland to the tender mercies of the most 
unscrupulous knot of politicians by whose tactics it has ever 
been the lot of these islands to be compromised, seems to us 
one of those wonderful and wholly inexplicable opinions to 
which only impatient men of genius can manage honestly to 
surrender their judgments, If there was urgency at all in the 
matter, it was urgency for the credit of the British Parlia- 
ment, not urgency for the benefit of the Irish peasant. But 
the British Parliament did not think the matter urgent. They 
knew very well that a proposal which a twelvemonth back was 
as foreign to the imagination of almost all British constituencies 
as “the differential calculus ” could not be properly regarded 
as ripe for the consideration of the British people. 
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And yet Mr. Gladstone, who makes this extraordinary 
qmigsion as to the British constituencies being about as un- 
i twelve months ago to consider Home-rule for Ireland 
he were to consider the differential calculus, ‘s evidently 
seat on urging on a Scotch and a Welsh Home-rule question as 
well as an Trish, and, in fact, on promoting a revolution from a 
Parliamentary system like ours to a Federal system like that 
of the United States. And he does this from the point of 
view of a conservative statesman, and on grounds which he 
seriously recommends to us as in the best sense conservative. 
He distinctly encourages (p. 36) both Wales and Scotland to 
ush on the advocacy of the Federal policy, and congratulates 
himself (p. 37) that “the desire for Federation floating in the 
minds of many, has had an unexpected ally in the Irish policy 
of 1886; and that, if the thing, which that term implies, 
contains within itself possibilities of practical good, the chance 
of bringing such possibilities to bear fruit has thus been 
unexpectedly and largely improvel.” And this Mr. Gladstone 
treats as a development of what in the largest sense may be 
called conservative forces! If that be the development of 
conservative forces, we must say that conservatism appears 
to consist not in fostering those historical tendencies which 
promote the union and collective action of peoples, but in 
springing mines upon them. Even in Ireland it was not pro- 
posed, and could not be proposed, to go back to anything like 
the institutions which existed before the Union. The growth 
of democracy has changed all that. The statutory Parliament 
would have been new; the social hierarchy would have been 
new; the Irish Administration would have been new; and the 
political relation between England and Ireland would have 
been newest and most dangerous of all. As for Wales and 
Scotland, the substitution of a Federal for a Parliamentary tie 
would be the most novel and most unnecessary experiment in 
disintegration which had ever been attempted in an age of the 
world when everything tends towards a closer integration of 
political elements. And yet this is the advice given us by a 
statesman whom we ourselves had always till lately regarded as 
at heart genuinely conservative of all the greater spiritual and 
moral forces which penetrate the British Empire. We cannot 
profess to understand the rationale of Mr. Gladstone’s change 
of mind, in spite of his “ History of an Idea.” It seems to us 
that that “ Separation,” of which, while advocating a via media 
far more dangerous than Separation, he strangely speaks as 
absolutely beyond consideration,—* None but the few fanatics 
of crime,” he says, “dream now of such a thing,”—is a course 
which true Conservatives might really and very genuinely pre- 
fer to this wild dash into Federalism. Separation would be a 
great calamity no doubt, a serious calamity, only less serious 
than continual discord and a smouldering civil war. But 
Separation would awaken in Ireland a grave sense of responsi- 
bility which nothing else could awaken. Separation would 
prevent Great Britain from constant and mischievous meddling 
in the manipulation of Irish parties. Separation would restore 
genuine unity to Great Britain. Separation would not leave 
us with a number of questions on hand which could only be 
settled at the cost of the worst heart-burnings and the bitterest 
mutual recriminations. And what does astonish us beyond 
everything, is that a statesman who propeses to us a scheme 
which would multiply by a hundred all the causes of mutual 
discontent and recrimination between England and Ireland, 
should seriously think that “ only the fanatics of crime” can 
approve a short cut to the end to which his proposals would, 
in so many calm thinkers’ belief, lead by a bloody and 
miserable circuit. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES. 

HE debate on the Belfast riots is less interesting in itself 
than in the light it throws on the state of parties in the 
House of Commons. Everybody knew long ago that Belfast 
is in politics what volcanic regions are in relation to the earth’s 
physics,—an area always in imminent peril of conflagration 
or earthquake, where the political conditions are conditions of 
unstable equilibrium, and any little impulse either to the 
fears or hopes of contending factions, is likely to result in fierce 
Outbreaks of violence. What the general causes were 
which led to the recent riots in Belfast we know. What 
the special merits and demerits of the contending parties 
were we do not know; and though when we know them, it 
will be just and right that the public should show its im- 
partiality by praising and condemning without regard to its 
own political bias, we have no great hope that even the due 
award of that praise and blame will make much difference for 
the future, So far as we can see, Mr. Sexton did not make 








any attempt to be impartial on his side, any more than Mr. 
Johnston or Colonel Saunderson made any attempt to be im- 
partial on their side. Indeed, we fear it will be a very long 
time before either an Irish Catholic is able to judge the sins 
of his own co-religionists as severely as he judges the sins of the 
Orangemen, or an Orangeman is able to judge the sins of Dr. 
Kane and his followers as he judges the sins of the Catholic 
Nationalists. 


But what does deeply interest us in the debate on the 
Belfast riots and the little epilogue on the guestion of the 
Report, is the evidence it gives of the irritable state of 
the Liberal Party in the House of Commons, and _ their 
disposition to rebel against any ruling which restrains them in 
their desire to attack the present Leader of the House. The 
Speaker, who in the course of the week has peremptorily 
silenced the irrelevancies of four or five Irish Nationalists 
talking against time, and who on Thursday night twice 
insisted on Colonel Saunderson, the Orange Member for North 
Armagh, keeping more closely to the subject of the Belfast riots, 
thought it his duty to impose the same rule on Sir William 
Harcourt when the latter diverged into the general history 
of the Orange Party as a preliminary to the discussion of the 
situation in Belfast. When this was done, there was a ery of 
“Shame!” from one of the Nationalists, which the Speaker 
at once rebuked, saying that if he knew from whom it 
had proceeded, he should have had to take further steps 
in relation to so grave an attack on the authority of the 
Chair, and he was peremptory in refusing Sir William Har- 
court the privilege of travelling back into the general history of 
the Orange movement. This greatly provoked the Radicals, 
who were furious at not being able to extract any apology or 
self-defence out of Lord Randolph Churchill for his Orange 
speeches in Belfast in February, and his letter justifying those 
speeches in May. And when the question of bringing up the 
Report directly the Address was agreed to, arose, the Radicals 
showed the utmost determination to support Mr. Parnell in 
insisting that the Report should not be taken till Friday night, 
Mr. Dillwyn, whose experience and authority on such questions 
even Lord Randolph Churchill at once recognised, inter- 
fering personally with his protest. When we add that a 
meeting of Radical Members was held this week, under Mr. 
Illingworth’s presidency, to consider how the Radical Party 
could be more effectively organised for the purpose of express- 
ing its dislike for the present Government and of accelerating 
the return of Mr. Gladstone to power, it will be obvious that 
the Radical Party are in a very excitable condition, and that 
the prospects for the present Government are not of the most 
alluring kind, unless the vacation tends to alter the evident 
disposition of the Radicals to make something like common 
cause with the Parnellites. Considering, too, that Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, though he has displayed no sort of sympathy 
with obstruction, takes a very unfavourable view of the Irish 
policy of the Government, we fear that the Parliamentary 
prospects of next Session are prospects full of party bitterness. 

We are far from wondering at this. Though we do not 
agree with the very strong doctrine laid down as to the wicked- 
ness of reserving, in extreme cases, the right to resist the law, 
when that law is intolerable in its injustice, we are quite 
willing to admit that Lord Randolph Churchill did everything 
he could before he acceded to power to render his leadership 
obnoxious to the Liberal Party. He recommended hypotheti- 
cally the use of forcible resistance in Ireland, when he must 
have known that the party to whom he recommended it was 
far more likely to have unscrupulous recourse to it before any 
such course could be justified, than to shrink back in conscien- 
tious scruple ; and then, on the very eve of the Elections, he 
directed a scurrilous and personal attack on Mr. Gladstone, 
which was offensive to every right-minded man, whether 
Conservative or Liberal. Of course, he must reap what he 
has sown, And we cannot wonder that he is now called 
to account for the wild words and wild letter of the guerilla 
leader with a vehemence which is, we think, in excess of 
reason and moderation. We would, however, entreat all 
reasonable and serious Radicals,—we do not mean such 
Radicals as Mr. Labouchere, who is an enrage not because he 
is indignant or embittered, but because politics are to him a 
game in which he has found it most amusing to identify him- 
self with the extreme party,—to consider whether they will 
do well, in the present state of parties, to ally themselves too 
closely with the Parnellites, and take up the attitude either of 
obstructionists, or even of quasi-obstructionists, towards the 
present Government. Weare well aware that most of them,—both 
Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. Illingworth, for example,—are genuinely 
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convinced of the need of Home-rule for Ireland, and that 
they cherish in their souls a deep disgust for the present 
Leader of the House of Commons, and very little respect 
for the sincerity of his Unionist convictions, We do not re- 
proach them for these feelings. Nor should we for a moment 
think of asking them to refrain from the most strenuous 
advocacy of their new policy, and the most strenuous warfare 
of the regular kind agaiust the Tory Government. But we 
do ask them to consider, and to consider seriously, whether, 
if the Irish Members return, as they seem inclined to do, 
to the policy of obstruction, it will be either wise or even, 
in the narrowest sense, politic for them to cast in their lot 
with the Parnellites. Be it prejudice or be it insight, there 
are a great number of Liberals who differ from them in 
very litile except Home-rule, who regard the establishment 
of a statutory Parliament in Ireland, and the other develop- 
ments in the direction of Federalism which Mr. Gladstone now 
approves, with deep dismay, as the beginning of true national 
disintegration. Of course, they think this folly, and they have 
every right to think it folly from their point of view. But, at 
all events, it is not the folly of Tories; it isnot the folly of men 
who shut their eyes to the existence of grievances in Ireland ; it 
is not the folly of panic at change; it is the folly, if it be 
folly at all, of men who believe profoundly in the work of 
Liberalism in the past, and who distrust what the Radicals are 
attempting now not because it is Liberalism, but because it is 
Liberalism on completely new lines, working through what 
they regard as very untrustworthy and unsafe instruments. 
Would it be well, even for their own cause, to drive Liberalism 
of that kind into closer alliance with the Tories? Will it 
increase their chance of success if the country sees that the 
Unionist Liberals are treated by the Radicals as Tories in 
disguise, and not as old comrades who cannot accept a brand- 
new test? For our own parts, we believe that if the Radicals 
wish to prolong and intensify the régime which they so much 
dislike, they cannot do better than identify themselves with 
the Parnellites, and treat those of us who wish to secure fair- 
play for a Unionist Government, as mere converts to Conser- 
vatism and victims of panic. 





BULGARIA. 


HE Powers are watching each other in Eastern Europe, 
but all seem afraid to act. Prince Alexander dares not 

deal strongly with the conspirators. The Czar, though he will 
not acknowledge the Prince, or accept his submission, is afraid 
to take the logical step of occupying Bulgaria. Germany and 
Austria hesitate whether or not to support Russia, and Turkey 
is nervously anxious that the changes shall not be, for her, 
changes for the worse. It seems at first sight curious that 
Russia should not straightway occupy the Bulgarian Prin- 
cipality. If Germany and Austria allowed the Russians with- 
out protest to intrigue for Alexander’s overthrow, why should 
they not accept the logical consequences of the failure of that 
event? Perhaps the bargain was not so open. The two Powers 
may have been willing to see a Bulgarian Revolution accom- 
plished from within, and that as long as they could pretend that 
it was a local matter, they were prepared to wink at a veiled 
triumph of Russia’s hatred of Alexander, but yet were not 
anxious to give her open support. When, however, the revolu- 
tion shows itself as obviously not local, they fear the public 
opinion of their own peoples too much to allow so gross 
a violation of the rights of a State guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Berlin as the occupation of Bulgaria. It is quite 
possible to conceive reasons why Prince Bismarck might have 
allowed the coup d'etat. If Russian amour propre had been 
conciliated by the successful overthrow of Alexander, it is 
possible that she might have become once again reasonable 
and manageable, and might have been content with allowing 
a puppet Prince—not her nominee, but the choice of Ger- 
many and Austria—to have been Alexander’s substitute. An 
agreement between the Powers in the choice of a new Prince 
after the overthrow of Alexander, might just have suited 
Prince Bismarck. It would have made Russia, instead of 
hostile and ill-conditioned, pleased and grateful to Germany ; 
and the grand object of the peace of Europe would have been 
once again attained—it is true by a piece of opportunism ; but 
then, all Prince Bismarck’s diplomacy is opportunist, or at 
least seems to be. At any rate, whatever the agreement was, 
and whatever were the conditions of Russian action, the 
present case was evidently not provided for, or else there would 
not now be so much hanging back and waiting for the tide of 
events, Meantime the Prince of Bulgaria is finding that Monarchy 
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thrown, the difficulty of rebalancing it is very great. Ha jg 
man, however, who does not despair himself, and who aa 
inspire confidence in others. Also, he is a man,as his telegram 
to the Czar shows, willing to put his pride in his pocket jf the 
good of his country demands it. What was the history of the 
telegram? Was it written at the instance of the German 
Emperor? He is said earnestly to desire a personal recnocilig. 
tion between the two Sovereigns, and he may have told the 
Prince that if he would only show himself sufliciently humble 
and, in fact, apply for the office of a Russian vassal, his 
difficulties would disappear. It may be, too, that the telegram 
was designed to put him right with the Slav party in his own 
Kingdom ; who, after such an offer as his, will have no further 
excuse for saying that he has set himself up in opposition to 
the champion of the Slavonic cause. At any rate, the fact that he 
has shown that he cherishes no unreasonable hatred of Russia 
and that he is willing to make great personal sacrifices to appease 
her, cannot but have the effect of still further enlisting on his 
side the public opinion of Europe. The Prince must haye 
foreseen the possibility of an unfavourable reply to his message, 
What course is he now going to adopt? Probably he will 
simply attempt to restore his authority in Bulgaria as soon as 
possible. But since there are two regiments still mutinous in 
the Russian interest, this may mean a struggle, and a struggle 
which the Russians will at once construe into that anarchy 
which they have been so constantly predicting, and which they 
will be eager to make an excuse for an armed intervention, If 
once the Russians enter Bulgaria, Prince Alexander’s throne is 
not worth a day’s purchase. He will therefore, we may assume, 
proceed as quietly as possible in his work of restoration, The 
prospect, however, of his being able to regain complete con- 
trol over his dominions without some confusion, as long as 
Russia is fomenting resistance to his authority, is somewhat 
slight. 

The worst feature in the situation as regaids the Prince’s 
prospects, is the tone taken up by Prince Bismarck’s organ, the 
North German Gazette. This paper is directly inspired by the 
German Foreign Office, and its articles reflect what the Chan- 
cellor wishes to be regarded as the patriotic view on any 
particular situation, Thus, while the independent Press of 
Germany, expressing public opinion, has been daily showing 
more and more sympathy with Prince Alexander, the 
Chancellor’s paper has pursued a steadily hostile attitude to 
the restoration of the Bulgarian Sovereign. On Wednesday 
and Thursday last this hostility of tone reached a climax. It 
accused the Liberals and Clericals of combining together to 
support Prince Alexander, in order that they might thereby 
inflict a wound on the German Empire; it denounced the 
“enthusiastic ovations” given to the Prince in the Polish 
districts, and defied his supporters to express what they really 
want. It would seem that the inspired writer is deeply con- 
vinced of the determination of Russia, for he declares that if 
Germany were to address a Note to Russia, * protesting against 
the Prince of Bulgaria being in any way chicaned by Russia, 
and also, perhaps, against Russia taking any steps towards 
Constantinople,” such a Note would be energetically repulsed ; 
and hints that in the end war wouldensue. He goes on :—* But 
the Liberalists and Ultramontanes preach a war, and a war, 
too, more frightful and bloody than all previous ones. .... . 
Either they must back the policy of the Government, or they 
must throw the Empire into all the misery of an incalculable 
war. A middle way there is none.” 

This, indeed, sounds as if Prince Bismarck’s passionate re- 
solve to maintain the peace of Europe was in some danger of 
breaking down. It looks as if he were determined to frighten 
public opinion into believing that checking Russia at this 
moment would lead to war, and that he is resolyed to stop 
the enthusiasm for Prince Alexander, even though it has not 
yet assumed the form of direct hostility to Russia, That it 
has not yet done so is evident. None of the papers sup- 
porting the Prince have proposed to intervene by force in his 
interests; and therefore, to protest that mere expressions of 
sympathy are likely to provoke war with Russia, shows that 
the diplomatic conditions must be just now of a highly es- 
plosive nature. Prince Alexander, however, has to look beyond 
Germany in his efforts for peace; and the temper of the 
Austrian Government, though it has not been made clear 
to the public, may be more warlike than is imagined. The 
chief danger of the whole situation is the apparent impossi- 
bility of any solution satisfactory to all the parties concerned. 
Russia will not be satisfied without pure and simple abdication 





on the part of the Prince. The Prince will not abdicate. 
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The great Powers seem unable either to thwart Russia or to 
allow the forcible overthrow of Alexander. The end may be 
a3 unsuspected as the beginning ; but as yet there are no signs 
of what it is to be. 





THE DEBATE ON BURMAH. 


T isa great pity that the few English philanthropists who 
take up India as “a cause,” and who, if they only knew 
it, might accomplish so much good, are so rarely politicians. 
Mr. §. Smith, for example, who raised the debate of Monday 
night on Upper Barmah, is probably as sincere as any Member 
ever was, but his action is that of a vaguely benevolent student 
yather than of a statesman. Waving little experience of any 
world outside Western Europe, and seeing that in Europe 
wealth and civilisation go together, he is horrified at the 
chronic poverty of the Indian masses, and feels that resistance 
to new expenditure isa moral duty. He has travelled in India, 
has seen that the people are poor beyond European precedent, 
and feels as if, in sanctioning any avoidable outlay, he were 
guilty of oppression. That is aside of the Indian Question 
which needs to ba studied; and if Mr. Smith and a dozen 
more like him would study it,-and compel the House of 
Commons occasionally to interfere to prevent waste, he would 
not only benefit India, but greatly strengthen the hands of 
her Government, which is constantly forced into extravagant 
outlays against its own better judgment. But when Mr. 
Qmith, instead of resisting waste, demands that the waste 
should be paid for by the British taxpayer, he is only destroy- 
ing his own means of usefulness. Whatever the merits or 
demerits of the conquest of Burmah, it is perfectly certain that 
the operation was carried out in the interest of India alone. 
The Government of Simla had become aware, upon evidence 
which it is inconvenient to publish, but which is conclusive, that 
the French Foreign Office intended to turn Upper Burmah into 
a dependent State, and from that basis, whenever convenient, 
to threaten Bengal Proper. The plan, which was probably 
originally Gambetta’s, was exceedingly able, and would have 
involved great suffering to the people of Bengal. That splendid 
Province, incomparably the greatest possession of the British 
Crown, is supposed to be beyond attack, is hardly garrisoned, 
and probably costs less for military defence than any Province 
within the Empire. If the French plan had succeeded, the 
South-Eastern frontier would have been thrown open to 
an invading force, a European corps darmée must have 
been raised to protect a boundary which would then have 
been in more danger than the North-Western one, and the 
cost must ultimately have been paid for by the Indian 
population. The Government thought it cheaper, as well 
as wiser, to annex, and, of course, the cost of that measure 
of precaution must be borne by the country to be defended. 
It must have been borne, even if it were to be severe; 
but it is not to be severe. India owes Burmah already some 
twenty millions sterling, the amount of surplus revenue 
drawn by the general Treasury from the Burmese Provinces 
since 1853, and the “ war” will not cost a sixth of that sum, 
will, indeed, be paid for in the end out of the profits of the 
new acquisition, which has turned out, as already ascertained, 
far more valuable than the India Office ever dreamed. A native 
Emperor of India would have taken precisely the course taken 
by Lord Dufferin, and would have exulted because he had 
relieved, not increased, the pressure on his central Treasury. 
A “war” costing £5,000,000 imposes on India a tax of 
£200,000 a year; but a fresh garrison of five thousand 
Europeans would have cost at least four times that sum, and 
would then have been utterly inadequate. If India is not to 
pay for her defence, she cannot be defended; and if, as Mr. 
Smith in the course of his speech advised, Burmah is to be 
treated as a separate Dependency, India would lose very 
heavily. We do not say the latter plan would be either un- 
wise or immoral. We never feel quite sure that India has a 
tight to take as she does the surplus revenue of Burmah, 
which is entirely outside her borders; but still, if that is 
given up, it is India, not Great Britain, that will lose. Mr. 
Smith, in making that alternative suggestion, may be quite in 
the right; but he is acting wholly against the interest of his 
own clients, the poverty-stricken masses of India Proper. 

The remainder of the debate was really one upon the alleged 
mismanagement of the new conquest, and would have been far 
more effective if those who assailed the Indian Government 
had known their facts a little better. Deceived by statements 
sent by a correspondent who, whether from dislike of the 
officers emp’ oyed or a pessimist turn of mind, reports nothing 


but disaster, and exaggerates every disaster beyond all reason. 
a section of the public believe that the people of Burmah have 
risen upon their invaders. They have done nothing of the 
kind, or we should be out of Upper Burmah by this time. 
The majority of Burmese neither like nor dislike our rule, but 
accept it, go on with their daily work, and pay their revenue 
with surprising, as well as gratifying, regularity. There 
exists in Burmah, however, as everywhere else in Asia, a 
large class of men who prefer to live by violence, who 
have been accustomed to enjoy small raids upon their 
neighbours, and who found in the change of Govern- 
ment a splendid opportunity. The disbanded soldiers, 
the ruffians from whom their ranks were supplied, and 
the regular brigands all made common cause, and dashed 
as with one consent upon all undefended villages within their 
reach. The villagers, of course, screamed to the British 
Government for protection, and the authorities at Mandelay 
protected them by sending small detachments to their 
aid. Unluckily, those detachments did not always succeed. 
The country is absolutely without roads, is cut up by endless 
streams, and is covered in parts with a thick—and most 
valuable—forest, in which nothing but a bloodhound could 
track a retreating dacoit. Moreover, the Burmese, who. 
though not exactly brave men, have an easy-going contempt 
of death, are like Maoris, accustomed to construct stockades, 
and if artillery is not used, defend them exceedingly well. 
We all know how difficult it was to take such stockades in 
New Zealand, and it is even more difficult in Burmah, owing 
to the means of escape provided by the forest, and the 
entire absence of officers accustomed to deal with a guerilla 
war. The difficulty of thorough repression is, therefore, 
great, and has been increased indefinitely by British virtue. 
Finding a host of persons detained in prisons as descendants of 
Alompra, the Chief Commissioner released instead of banishing 
them ; and every one at once set up a claim to reign, appealed 
to the soldiery, the Shans, the dacoits, anybody ready to fight. 
and so gave them not only a leader, but a kind of justification 
in their own eyes. If a Prince ordered brigandage, why should 
they not become brigands? Three or four of these leaders 
have attracted large parties, and it will be necessary, in the 
judgment of the Viceroy, to suppress them in the cold weather 
by a regular campaign. Once suppressed, brigandage will 
remain the only evil to be dealt with ; and this will be reduced 
or extirpated slowly, partly by the regular action of the police, 
as it was in Bengal, partly, let us hope, by the indignation of 
the peasantry, who will be taught to defend themselves, 

We by no means defend everything that has been done in 
Burmah. The sudden disbandment of the native army can- 
not have been a wise step, and we do not understand why it 
was deemed impossible to reform the native police, instead of 
relying so exclusively upon men imported from Northern India, 
and necessarily unacclimatised and ill-informed. There must 
be a Burmese police some day, and it ought to have been 
organised fromthe beginning. Sir Charles Bernard is a man of 
capacity, devoted to his work, and terribly industrious, but he 
seems to us to lack that combination of qualities which makes 
a man successful in dealing with a new country and a society 
in which old bonds have gone to picees. He would be a 
better Governor for an older Provinee; but still, he has 
done his civil work admirably; he is contending with an 
evil which has bafiled native Kings and British Governors, and 
all his acts are reflected in England through a hostile medium. 
A more successful organiser might possibly be found; but to 
say that his rule is as bad as that of King Theebau is pare 
absurdity. We might as well say that London before the 
time of the new police was worse governed than Naples under 
the Bourbons. We have to put down an extensive system of 
brigandage ; but when that has been done, Burmah will be as 
orderly and as profitable as Bengal. Whether it would not 
have preferred to be disorderly under its own Princes is 
another matter, which we shall not discuss at the fag-end of 
an article, more especially as it involves the whole question 
whether the English have any right in Asia at all. We think 
they have, though we can understand and respect the opposite 
opinion; and if they have, they have a right to maintain 
themselves in Mandelay. 





MR. PARNELL AND THE OUTRAGES IN IRELAND. 
E publish in another column a letter of remonstrance 
from a correspondent, Mr. A. H. Beesly, charging us 

with having treated Mr. Parnell unfairly in considering him 





responsible for outrage in Ireland. To a:cept Mr. Beesly’s theory 
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that the leader of the Irish Party is as opposed to the use of 
terrorism and outrage in his political propaganda as was Mr. 
Cobden, or, indeed, as was O'Connell, is a view which the facts 
render it absolutely impossible to hold, An intense repugnance, 
an incapacity almost, to believe a man guilty who will not con- 
fess his crime, is the weakness of a certain type of mind. As 
long as an accused person resolutely denies his misdeeds, there 
are many men who, however strong the proof, cannot conquer 
the desire to believe him innocent. Since Mr. Parnell has refused 
to plead guilty, such persons prefer to accept his word to looking 
into troublesome arguments and bewildering facts. This attitude 
has been strengthened by the wise plan adopted by Mr. Parnell 
and his lieutenants of never answering or explaining a charge. 
If Mr. Parnell could be once drawn into an attempt to explain 
and defend his position as President of the Land League and the 
National League, he would be lost. As it is, his general denials 
commit him to nothing, and involve no entry upon awkward 
questions. Yet to any one who has read the history of the last 
few years, the facts are clear enough. Mr. Parnell indirectly 
countenanced and provoked outrage by his own speeches. He 
allowed colleagues, over whom he had complete control, 
to incite to outrage. As President of the Land League, 
and subsequently of the National League, he was responsible 
for the organisation of terror and lawlessness in Ireland. He 
permitted a paper, of which he was joint-proprietor, to publish 
matter directly calculated to produce outrage. He cordially 
accepted the help and support of the Ziish World, the organ of 
dynamite and assassination. He was always willing to profit 
by the results of outrage. Of course, no one can show that Mr. 
Parnell, inso many words, recommended outrage, just as no one 
ever shows at an election petition that a Member of Parliament 
bribed with his own hands, directed any one else to bribe, or, 
indeed, knew anything about the matter. Yet for all that, 
the election Judges declare that the man in whose interest 
the bribery took place, and who benefited by it, must bear the 
blame and receive the punishment. This, as Mr. W. E. 
Forster pointed out long ago, is an exact analogy for the case 
of Mr. Parnell. Tt is as idle to assert that because Mr, Parnell 


has never gone out moonlighting himself he has no responsi- 
bility for outrage, as it is to say that the man in whose interest 
a borough has been corrupted has had nothing to do.with the 


offence of bribery. If this analogy is borne in mind, quite 
suflicient proof can be adduced to support amply every one 
of the contentions we have just made. In the first place, 
there was the celebrated speech on his arrival at Brooklyn on 
January 15th, 1880, a speech which seems to us to show 
that he had considered the subject as a statesman, and had 
made up his mind to use outrage as a means, moderately if 
it might be, but at all events to use it:—“ You have to act 
upon English public opinion in some extraordinary and 
unusual manner in order to obtain any attention for the Irish 
Question. We are, therefore, obliged to make the situation 
a very hot one indeed It is impossible to suppose 
that the great cause can be won without shedding a drop of 
blood.” On September 26th, 1880, Mr. Parnell had occasion 
to speak at New Ross, just after a brutal murder had been 
committed. It was then that he pointed out “that re- 
course to such measures of procedure is entirely unnecessary 
and absolutely prejudicial where there is a suitable organisa- 
tion among the tenants themselves.” Suppose a candidate, 
having heard of a crude case of bribery by paying money 
down, described it as unnecessary and absolutely preju- 
dicial where there was suitable organisation, should we think 
him in earnest in his desire to put down corrupt prac- 
tices? There is, again, the more famous speech at Ennis, 
where Mr. Parnell elaborated his famous theory of boycotting 
—‘ the more Christian and more charitable way” of dealing 
with a man, by isolating him “ as if he were a leper of old ”— 
and gave forth the prophecy, terribly true in its accomplish- 
ment,—‘* You may depend upon it, if the population of a 
county in Ireland carry out this doctrine, that there will 
be no man so full of avarice as to dare the public 
opinion of all right-thinking men within the county, 
and to transgress your unwritten code of laws.” If 
a candidate gave out to his committee a new kind 
of legal intimidation which he had invented, would the 
Judges be likely to regard him as innocent if the most illegal 
consequences flowed directly from the practice of his precept ? 
It is difficult to make a choice among the many incitements to 
outrage that are to be found in the speeches of Mr. Parnell’s 
chief supporters. Perhaps Mr. Biggar deserves the first place 
when, with a fine flavour of commercial exactness in his 
words, he said, in October, 1880,—“ We do not recommend 





. . i 
shooting landlords. That is an extreme measure, and certainly 


we cannot recommend it; and besides, it is hel : 

for the interest of the cause that it should be pi a 
reason, that when such a thing takes place it is blazoned forth 
in all the English newspapers, and prejudice is excited in th 
English mind against the Irish tenant-farmers.” Is this the 
language of men sincerely anxious to stop outrage, and holding 
it—as we are assured—in more detestation than ording 
Englishmen? To press our analogy, the chairman of the can 
didate’s committee finds nothing stronger to say against the 
desire to bribe actively prevalent among his followers than 
that “ we cannot recommend it.” The words of Mr. Boyton a 
member of the executive of the Central Land League, and go 
an immediate lieutenant of Mr. Parnell, speaking on March 
5th, 1881, used an extremely simple formula:—* We haye 
seen plenty of landlords and agents that deserve to be shot at 
any man’s hands. Ihave always denounced the commission 
of outrages by night ; but meet him in the broad daylight, ang 
if you must blow out his brains, blow them out in the day. 
time.” Of the minor agitators employed by the Land League 
to stir up outrage and spread the light, Mr. Mat. Harris and 
Mr. Gordon are the most conspicuous. Mr. Harris’s remark 
(Galway, October 17th, 1880) that “if the tenant-farmers of 
Ireland shoot down landlords as partridges are shot in the 
month of September, Mat. Harris will never say one word 
against them,” has lately received a considerable amount of 
attention, and need not be dwelt on here. Mr. Gordon’s words 
(Abbeyknockmoy, October 3rd, 1880) are, however, somewhat 
less known, though more imaginative in their phraseology, It 
was he who recommended the people to address the landlord 
thus :—“T will neither beat you nor abuse you, but i will cry 
‘mad dog’ till the people hunt you down and kill you.” 

Mr. Parnell might plead, perhaps, that it was not then 
possible for him to keep his supporters quiet; though the 
ease with which he has shown himself able to muzzle them if 
necessary is a strong evidence to the contrary. At any rate, 
he need not have remained President of the Land League. If 
Mr. Parnell was sincere in his desire to avoid outrage, why did 
he not either insist that the branches of the League should 
not organise outrage, or else retire from the Presidency? The 
answer is, of course, plain enough. Te considered the out- 
rages, to use the phrase of his own paper—the United Ireland 
—as mere incidents of the campaign, and cared no more to 
stop them than did Marat when he viewed with sombre 
acquiescence the massacres of the Terror. This may be a 
statesmanlike and reasonable way of looking at bloodshed, and 
incidentally useful in carrying out a political purpose; but, at 
any rate, it is not the attitude of one who has always detested 
outrage as English Home-rulers try to fancy that Mr. Parnell 
has done. 

Perhaps the strongest influence at work in Ireland for the 
demoralisation of her people has been the influence exercised 
by United Ireland. This paper is owned jointly by Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Justin McCarthy. It is engaged in furthering 
Mr. Parnell’s views, and it has been subject to constant criti- 
cism. It is, therefore, impossible for its owner to set up asa 
defence that he cannot control its writers,—as in the case of all 
other newspapers, the proprietor’s voice is paramount. Under 
headings with such names as “* The Campaign,” or “ Incidents 
in the Campaign,” appeared records of the brutal outrages 
which in 1881 were taking place throughout Ireland. It is 
true that they, for the most part, are without comment; 
but their publication all over Ireland was doubtless intended 
to stimulate the resistance, and to inspire the peasantry with 
the notion that outrages on landlords were a safe and a 
profitable way of making war on Saxon tyrants. The Jrish 
World has become too well known to English readers to need 
any description. Every one has read how, when Mr, Glad- 
stone’s Home-rule scheme was announced, the Jrish World 
received it in such terms as these :—“ It is not respectable, we 
know, to say anything in favour of dynamite; but we had 
rather feel like an honest man than to be thought respectable. 
But dynamite itself can lift up its head and look the respecta- 
bilities in the face, when their Grand Old Man, whose spittle 
they deem it an honour to lick, makes the avowal that the 
influence which induces England to make concessions to 
Ireland is an influence akin to fear.” This, of course, is mild 
writing for the paper which in sober earnest has used the 
threat of “indiscriminate slaughter ;” bat it serves to remind 
us of its methods. The Jrish World has no doubt 
lately been drawing closer to Mr. Parnell; but it has 
always been a warm friend, and he has never scrupled 
to accept its contributions. In the House of Commons he 
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acknowledged it as his “ unofficial organ,” and in 1881 he 
telegraphed these words,—“ Thanks to the Irish World and 
its readers for the constant co-operation and substantial sup- 
port in our great cause. Let them have no fear of its ultimate 
success. CHARLES STEWART PARNELL.” Mr. Parnell did not 
scruple to adopt the “constant co-operation and support” of a 

aper which has not only openly and persistently advocated 
the assassination of individuals, but the ‘“ indiscriminate 
slaughter ” of Englishmen, wherever they could be come at, in 
order to terrorise us into submitting to the Irish demands. Nor 
did he even lack the effrontery to acknowledge his obligations. 
Surely a man who will take money from, and give thanks to, 
such people hardly needs protection from our charge that he 
was not always sincere in his attempt to put down outrage. 

The whole record of the struggle with Ireland shows that 
Mr. Parnell is a man whose hatred of England is far greater 
than his love of Ireland. A real Irish patriot like O’Connell 
would have shrunk from debauching the moral sense of 
Ireland in the way the Land League and the National 
League have debauched it. He would have seen that 
to allow the spread of anarchy was to allow forces to 
work which must end in demoralising the people. Fancy 
Garibaldi trying to free Lombardy by forming an association 
to withhold contract debts and to terrorise private individuals! 
Fancy Garrison pressing the cause of emancipation not by open 
means, but by forming secret terror organisations among the 
slaves on the plantations! Great causes are not won by men 
who dare not risk their lives. The Irish say it would be useless 
to rise in rebellion and fight for independence. Yet Garibaldi, 
when he made his raid upon the Italian lakes, and seized the 
steamers on Maggiore, was fighting greater odds than they 
would be. Mr. Parnell has to deal with a people who, though 
a very brave race, are not sincere enough in their desire for 
independence to fight for it, but who are callous to certain 
kinds of crime, and can tierefore be bribed into a state of 
revolt, just up to the line where it becomes dangerous to the re- 
volter, by the promise of land for prairie value, and what is still 
dearer to them, a reign of lawlessness when there will be no 
cursed Saxon to bother men to be tidy, or clean, or industrious, 
or to prevent them from every now and then indulging in the 
luxury of a faction fight. Englishmen so little understand 
the lack of sincerity, of nobility of purpose, of generosity, of 
hatred of cruelty, in a man of Mr, Parnell’s gifts—for they 
are great gifts, and Englishmen will never believe that a man 
can come to the top without good gifts as well as great—that 
they are always inclined to fancy that somehow they are doing 
him injustice when they draw the necessary conclusions from 
his acts. But they must learn to do so. They must cease to 
exaggerate talent of a high cold order into genius, and must 
learn to understand that Mr. Parnell is not the man of 
generous mind who, however much an enemy to us, has at 
least had his mind widened and made strong by patriotic 
feeling; but instead, is a cold, calculating politician, who tries 
to win not by ennobling and strengthening his own cause, but 
by inperious will, cynical calculation, and imperturbable sang- 
Jroid, 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


i, ites perhaps, has there been a more speedy and a 
pi more signal refutation of the dismal prophecies of the 
opponents of a reform in the law than is contained in the 
Report of the Select Committee of last Session on the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act. The opponents of that measure of 
obvious justice and equity prophesied that even in the truncated 
form in which only the House of Lords would allow it to 
pass, it would be the ruin of British industry, by causing in- 
cessant litigation and abolishing all friendly relations between 
employers and employed, while it imposed on the employer 
a burden too grievous to be borne. So great was the Tory 
Opposition to the Act, that the House of Lords insisted on 
limiting its operation to seven years, and it expires accordingly 
on December 31st of next year. Happily, in imposing this 
limitation, that House has defeated its own ends, With a 
view to determining whether the Act should be allowed to 
expire or not, the inquiry of last Session was necessitated, and 
that inquiry has proved to demonstration the miserable short- 
sightedness of the assembly whose special function it is 
Supposed to be to contribute prudence and foresight to the 
Constitution, and its difficulty in taking a statesmanlike or 
equitable view of any legislative problem which is supposed 
to involve the interests of the upper classes, Not only 
has the inquiry shown that none of the evils anticipated 





have been inflicted, but it has also shown that all the 
limitations and amendments over which some employers 
and the House of Lords fought with such bitterness are un- 
necessary and prejudicial. With one unimportant exception, 
every witness called before the Committee, employer and em- 
ployed, man of law or man of business alike, pronounced that 
the Act has been productive of good, so far as it goes, to 
every one concerned, and that it ought to be made permanent. 
Of that there is practically no question. But questions have 
arisen on the precise extent to which it should be extended, 
for no one has been found to contend that it should be cur- 
tailed. The chief question before the Committee was,—Should 
the Act be made compulsory, so that no one should be allowed 
to contract out of it on any conditions, or should contracting 
out be allowed on any and what conditions? Then, should it 
be extended to give compensation in cases where the negligence 
which has caused the accident is that of a subordinate, and 
not of a principal? Lastly, should it be extended to seamen, 
tramway companies’ servants, omnibus conductors, and, in 
fact, all servants? The Committee was equally divided on the 
point of compulsion, and the Chairman, Sir Thomas Brassey, 
unfortunately recorded his vote with the noes. The evidence 
was certainly in favour of compulsion. In the large trades, or 
the trades where great masses of men are habitually working 
together, as in mines and railways, an endeavour was made to 
show that the Act conferred greater benefits on the men where 
contracting out of the Act prevailed than where it did not ; 
but the endeavour was not successful. It was proved, indeed, 
that in such trades, contracting out of the Act was always 
made for good consideration. In the London and North- 
Western Company, employing some 50,000 men, contracting 
out of the Act is a condition of employment. Every man 
employed, directly or indirectly, in any capacity—engine- 
driver, porter, day-labourer, or what not—is compelled to 
contribute to an Insurance Society, of which the Company 
are the bankers, the contributions, 3d., 2d., or 1d. a week, 
according to class, being deducted from the wages. On these 
contributions from the employed the Company pays 45 per 
cent., the result being that whereas before the Act the Com- 
pany only contributed, on an average, £1,500 a year to the 
insurance fund, since the Act they have contributed £15,000 
a year, representing a gain to the men of some £11,500 a 
year. The men are represented as entirely satisfied with the 
arrangement, and petitioned against the Act being made com- 
pulsory, on the ground that the present beneficial arrangements 
in their favour would be upset. But it was given in evidence 
that the petitions were drawn up by the Company’s solicitor, 
and sent round from head-quarters by the chief officials; 
that some men who voted wrong were made to rescind their 
votes; and that notice was sent round that if the Bill making 
the Act compulsory were to become law, the Company would 
at once break up the Insurance Society and cease its con- 
tributions. Petitions produced under such circumstances can 
hardly be considered of much value. No doubt the present 
arrangement is beneficial in some respects, and it is indisputable 
that by forcing such an arrangement on the Company a very 
substantial benefit has been conferred on the men by the Act. 
But the arrangement is not an unmixed benefit, and, more- 
over, the benefit ought not to, and would not in all probability, 
cease because the Act was made compulsory. The arrangement 
is a distinct gain in one way, as all accidents are paid for 
by the Insurance Society, whether they are such as the Com- 
pany would be responsible for under the Act or not, and all 
necessity for litigation is avoided. But, on the other hand, in 
cases of serious accidents, for which the Company would be 
responsible, the men lose considerably ; while it is a most mis- 
chievous arrangement that the contributions are made a con- 
dition of employment. As regards the first point, the utmost 
payment in case of death by accident is £100, while under the 
Act it would, in the case of the maximum of three years’ wages 
being allowed, be £254 for 303. a week, and upwards in 
proportion to the wage:, and the whole amount would come 
out of the Company’s pocket, instead of the greater part 
coming, as now, out of the men’s own pockets. Nor would 
any appreciable amount in most cases be spent in law costs, 
because the experience of one of the largest Insurance Com- 
panies under the Act was that ten claims were paid without 
demur to one claim that was contested in any way. 

Moreover, if men are dismissed from the service of the 
Company, and the Company have absolute power of dismissal, 
they lose not only the right to all benefit from the insurance 
fund, but also every penny they have contributed to the 
Society while in the service. In the case of those servants 
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who are only taken on temporarily for a few weeks of high 
pressure, this is extremely hard, and the permanent staff simply 
benefit at their expense. The result, no doubt, contributes to 
discipline, and it is defended by the General Manager on that 
account. But a discipline which converts the men into mere 
machines, unable to call their souls their own, is not the kind 
of discipline we want in this country. Nor is it conducive to 
the good of the public to have men whose discipline is such 
that they will submit without a murmur to act as signalmen 
for eighteen hours on a stretch, because if they did murmur, 
they would lose not only their employment, but the whole of 
their own forced contributions. Moreover, it is conclusively 
proved by the example of other Companies that this condition 
is unnecessary. Neither the Midland, that pioneer of railway 
enterprise and chief consulter of the convenience of the public, 
the Great Northern, nor the Great Western Company make 
their men contract out of the Act. Yetthey are not harassed 
with litigation. In 1885, only ten cases were brought against 
the Midland, the total amount paid being £512. But the 
Midland also have a provident or insurance society, to which, 
with £0,000 men only, they contributed £9,000. The Great 
Western in 1885 only had five claims under the Act, and they 
paid £105 ; but they, too, have pension funds and provident 
societies, and contribute not 45 per cent., as the London and 
North-Western do, of the men’s contributions, but a sum equal to 
the men’s contributions, or cent. per cent. The exact figures 
as to the Great Northern were not given; but they, too, 
though paying some £600 under the Act, also have provident 
societies to which they contribute largely. It is perfectly 
clear, therefore, that on the part of the North-Western Com- 
pany it is unnecessary to compel their men to contract out 
of the Act, and that the latter do not, in fact, get sub- 
stantial value in return as compared with the servants of other 
Companies. We have discussed this railway question at length 
because there is no doubt that if it had not been for the sup- 
posed opposition of the North-Western employés, the conclu- 
sion of the Committee would have been in favour of the Act 
being everywhere compulsory. Some mining evidence of the 
same kind was produced, but muc'a less strong. It is only in 
South-West Lancashire and parts of Wales that contracting 
out of the Act prevails. The sturdy North-would have none 
of it. It does not even prevail universally in South Lancashire, 
as Colonel Blundell leaves his men free. Where it does pre- 
vail, it causes grave dissatisfaction. Well it may; for the con- 
tribution of the employers is only 25 per cent. on the men’s 
contributions, and this in this most dangerous of all employ- 
ments, and in the most dangerous districts. But this 
is not the worst case. It appears that in the London 
building trade, where there is no united force of men 
habitually working together, the employers at first made 
contracting out of the Act without consideration a con- 
dition of employment, and when strikes were threatened 
betook themselves to the plan of letting out their works to 
sub-contractors who were men of straw, and when accidents 
involving serious liability occurred were nowhere to be found. 
The Committee have endeavoured to meet both these evasions, 
They recommend that contracting out of the Act should only 
be permissible where, “in the opinion of a competent 
authority,” adequate consideration is given by the employer 
in return for the surrender of the right of action under the 
Act. But they do not say what a “competent authority” 
may be,—and if they mean the Court, they mean uncertainty ; 
and if they mean a body such as the Board of Trade, they 
mean introducing more Government interference with trade, 
and, asin the case of merchant shipping, a probably illusory pro- 
tection to the men. We cannot but regret that the Committee 
did not decide in favour of absolute compulsion, as we can 
hardly believe that employers such as the North-Western Com- 
pany would break up the Provident Societies because their 
men were restored to the full legal rights which Parliament 
intended to bestow on them. 

The other recommendations of the Committee are more 
adequate. They recommend that the principal employer who 
lets his work to a sub-contractor, should be responsible as well 
as the sub-contractor ; that the absurd provision which 
deprives the workman of his remedy when he is acting 
under the superintendence of a person “ ordinarily engaged in 
manual labour” should be abolished, and that the Court may 
have a dispensing power with regard to the notice of an 
accident required by the Act. Finally, the Committee recom- 
mend the extension of the Act to all employments, including 
seamen and including manual labour. As to seamen, however, 
a quite unnecessary and very dangerous limitation is intro- 


ilar 
duced to accidents in home ports, or if elsewhere, to th 
ale . ° x Ose 
arising from defective equipment. The evidence in favour ; 
the absolute inclusion of seamen was overwhelming. The po 
argument against it was that as ships go abroad for six months 
or a year, the owner has nct the same power of supervision a 
on land. But the answer was unanswerable, that an owner 
exercises just as much or as little supervision over a captain of 
a ship as a mineowner does over the manager of a mine 
Because Lord Londonderry is Lord-Lieutenaut of Ireland ma 
one suggests that he should not be liable for an explosion in 
one of his mines in England. It is his duty to choose com. 
petent managers, and he can no more interfere or practically 
supervise them than a shipowner can an absent captain, It jg 
reasonable that he who takes the profit should bear the respon- 
sibility of accident to those who win the profit, whether he 
looks after the work himself or delegates it to others, Why 
this principle once admitted should have been limited by the 
Committee to home ports, it is hard to see, except that they 
did not get to the consideration of the question till June 
11th. The only possible operation of the limit is to give more 
encouragement to the employment of foreigners and foreign 
ports in preference to British. 








THE OPTIMISM OF OLD AGE. 
CHEVREUL, the French centenarian chemist who 
e reached the close of his century of life on Tuesday 
last, is reported to have expressed on Monday the opinion that 
“everything in life tends to optimism,” and that he believes “that 
the people will soon become more brotherly and peaceful all over 
the globe.” As arule, old people are usually regarded as pessi- 
mists,who praise those past times when they were strong and ener. 
getic, and disparage times present when they can no longer exert 
the influence to which they were accustomed in their maturity; 
but aged optimists are far from uncommon, and when an old man 
is an optimist, he is certainly more thoroughgoing in his optimism 
than the most sanguine among the young. Certainly, fora man 
who in his eighty-fourth year beheld the siege of Paris by the 
greatest army which the century has seen in the field, to 
hold that all things tend to optimism, and that people are 
soon to become more peaceful and brotherly all over the globe, 
does look as if old age could be something more than sanguine. 
Even the horrors of 1793, which occurred when M. Chevreul 
was a child, are almost rivalled by the horrors of the Commune, 
which occurred when be was a very old man. And so far as 
the peacefulness and brotherly attitude of nations are concerned, 
not even during the last great Napoleonic struggle was there 
anything approaching to the number of men under arms, or 
the number of costly implements of destruction in Europe, 
that there are now. The belief that all things tend to optimism 
can hardly be justified even by the improvement in the physical 
condition of the French people during the last hundred years, 
for though it is doubtless improved, nobody would say that it is 
still rapidly, or even perceptibly, improving. With a Debt that 
grows portentously, with lost provinces to regret, with colonial 
checks, and a Kepublic that is always in a panic lest it should 
be defeated by the Reactionaries, it can hardly be said that the 
last fifty years of the century have improved even the physical 
condition of the French people. And as to their moral 
condition, M. Chevreul must be a man of very marked sympathy 
with the anarchists if he thinks that French literature and 
ethics show vs any signs of an ideal Republic. The truth is 
probably that, as a scientific man, he is thinking chiefly of the 
great strides made in science and the arts, in knowledge and the 
adaptation of knowledge to human convenience; but of France, 
of all countries of the world, it is certainly less true than of any 
other, that advance in knowledge and in conveniences means 
advance in character and content. There are characters which 
are only wakened into energy by the application of a great 
amount of new intellectual stimulus, and there are characters 
which are almost rent asunder under the same conditions, and 
the French character is certainly one rather of the latter type 
than of the former. 

But we do not intend to discuss how far M. Chevreul is or is 
not justified by the state of the country in which he lives in 
saying that optimism is the natural creed of long experience, 
but rather what it is which makes the difference between the 
optimism and the pessimism of old age, between the tendency of 
old age to accept every change as a change presumably for the 
better, and the tendency, which is equally powerful and equally 





visible in the aged, to praise the times past and to depreciate 
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those in which they live. Every one with any experience has 
known old people of both classes, old people who have grown 
cheerfuller and lighter-hearted as they have grown older, and old 
ople who have grown more and more out of sympathy with 
their age as they have grown older. And we believe that it will 
pe found that for the most part those whose characters and 
tastes not ouly yield easily to the pressure of the public opinion 
around them, but positively enjoy the sense of that yielding,— 
asaman enjoys the sense of being carried along by a rapid 
and irresistible current,—belong to the former class; while those 
who “row hard against the stream,” and are able to enjoy 
only triumphs over the resisting forces with which they come 
into collision, belong to the latter class. Carlyle, for example, 
was furious at the optimistic talk of those who belonged to 
their age, who thought much of great Exhibitions, of com- 
merce, of industrial ingenuities, of progress of the species. 
He wanted to see men growing in grim earnestness, men 
who did not spread themselves over a great surface of life, but 
who toiled doggedly at some noble end. And the new levity, 
the new superticiality, the new love of distraction, the new dread 
of rigid, steady, unvarying purpose, disgusted him. Certainly 
Carlyle, with his eighty-four years, did not think that all things 
tended to optimism. On the contrary, he was, on the whole, 
a very gloomy pessimist, because the convictions which he 
had mostly striven to drive into men had not been driven 
into them,—had, on the contrary, oozed out of them much faster 
than they had been driven in. This made Carlyle morose, 
if not in himself, at least in the attitude of his mind and of 
his conversation. He held that everything was going to the 
dogs, because he produced so little of the effect which, with his 
powerful imagination and his intense convictions, he had 
proposed to himself to produce upon his generation. Turn from 
Carlyle to Mr. Gladstone, whom Carlyle in a celebrated passage 
reviled. Mr. Gladstone is sanguine, only too sanguine and 
optimist, on all the matters with which he is chiefly concerned. 
Mr. Gladstone regards those Constitutional devices and develop- 
ments on which Carlyle looked with such utter contempt, as only 
second to revealed religion itself in the blessedness which they be- 
stow on political communities. In other words, he is at one,—and 
profoundly at one,—with those ideas of his age with which he 
has most to do. He is borne up on them, carried forward by 
them in his visions, trusts to their impulse,—almost, we may 
say, to their inspiration,—as if they were the very organs of 
Divine wisdom. And observe how, by virtue of this sympathy, 
he has become by far the most effective optimist of his age,— 
effective because, while he has received from his age what it had 
to give, he has so shaped it, and modulated it, and manipulated 
it, that he seemed to be giving it almost as much as he received. 
One can see in Mr. Gladstone the optimism which comes of 
a profound and almost illimitable sympathy with those ideas of 
theage with which he happens to come into the closest contact as 
one can see it in no other great manof ourtime. Mr. Bright has 
sympathised with the ideas of his age, but not nearly so 
absolutely. Tell him that the representative idea requires him 
to break up the United Kingdom into politically watertight com- 
partments, of which each must sink or swim by its own laws, 
and he turns aside in indignant complaint at so doctrinaire an 
application of a popular principle to justify a course which 
must undermine the majesty of the people. But Mr. Gladstone 
accepts the representative idea with enthusiasm, whithersoever 
it carries him. He would almost prefer the minute Cantonal 
system of Switzerland to democracy on a large scale, for it is 
the fitness of the representative mechanism which attracts him, 
and to see wheels within wheels of representative clockwork gives 
him almost as much delight as it gives the astronomer to com- 
pare the librations of a planet under some new influence with 
the calculations of the mathematician. Mr. Bright cares more 
for the people than for the triumph of the representative idea; 
Mr. Gladstone more for the triumph of the representative idea 
than for the people. His reliance on it is like the reliance of a 
scientific man who exults in the mavipulation of a new agency. 


And the old have this remarkable quality, which makes them 
more enthusiastic either as optimists or as pessimists, that they 
seem often much less able than the young to take into account 
either the evil which has to be set off against the good which 
they pursue, or the good which must be conceded as a make- 
Weight against the evil which they denounce. Mr. Gladstone 
appears to discern no disadvantage at all in that new application 
of the representative idea for which he is so eager. Carlyle 
could discern no advantage at all even in the older applications 








of that idea against which he was so bitter. The minds of 
these two great men have so adapted themselves to the intellec- 
tual medium in which they have lived, that they get a habit of 
almost or altogether ignoring those considerations which make 
against their own view. For it is certainly true of the old in a 
sense in which it is not true of the young, that they see chiefly 
that to which the focus of their eyes has by habit adapted itself, 
and that they cannot easily vary that focus so as to see what is 
at some unexpected point within their circuit of vision. Optimism 
and pessimism are alike confirmed in old age. The optimist is 
more and more of an optimist as he grows older, and the 
pessimist more and more of a pessimist. 





THE RIPON MILLENARY. 
NE of the most characteristic differences between man and 
the inferior animals—a difference which seems to lie 
athwart the Darwinian doctrine of evolution—is man’s insatiable 
curiosity, especially about his own history and destiny. The 
brute creation live in the present. The passing hour is their 
all-in-all. They have no curiosity about the future, and no 
memory or thought of the past. In this respect man 1s separated 
from all creatures below him by a chasm which no evolutionist 
has made any attempt to bridge. No indication has been dis- 
covered in avy race of animals of any desire to look back into 
the past or forward into the future. But we find among the 
lowest races of mankind an unquenchable thirst for knowledge 
of their past and future. And this clinging to the past is 
perhaps a stronger proof of man’s instinctive belief in immor- 
tality even than his yearning for knowledge of the future. The 
human heart refuses to believe that the buried generations of 
human beings are really dead. There is no attraction in death 
in itself. It always repels. Yet men cling to a past which 
appears to be dead. They seek for evidence of connection 
with their buried kin, and feel all the nobler for the dis- 
covery. We see this feeling exemplified in an Old Mortality 
wandering over the country to renew the time-worn tombstones 
of the Covenanters; in the spell with which the great orator 
of Athens put a moment’s fire into the breasts of his degenerate 
countrymen as he promised them victory by a solemn adjuration 
of “the dead at Marathon ;”’ even in the zeal with which 
Pharisees build and decorate the sepulchres of the Prophets 
whom their fathers slew. No more grievous calamity can 
happen to a great nation than a complete breach with its past. 
It is like severing the trunk of a great tree from its subter- 
ranean roots. France has not yet recovered from its breach of 
historic continuity at the Revolution: its roots have often 
proved unable to resist the strain of tempests which have 
passed harmless over its neighbours. The stability of English 
institutions, on the other hand, is of course largely due to the 
grip which they have of the past, “broadening down from 
prececent to precedent.” There is no nation in Europe whose 
present life has grown so continuously and with such orderly 
development out of its past as the British nation; and it is for 
this reason probably that we are more prone than other people 
to the celebration of prominent events and episodes in our 
national life. 

It is no mark of wisdom to scan with too critical an eye the 
historic basis of all these memorial celebrations. It is, of 
course, the duty of the historian to sift evidence and to separate 
what is demonstrable from what is probable, or perhaps only 
mythical. Ripon has just been celebrating the millenary of 
its incorporation by King Alfred. Even if the evidence for this 
tradition were less cogent than it is, it would be a churlish 
thing surely, to discourage the indulgence of so praiseworthy a 
pride. But, in matter of fact, the tradition which dates 
the incorporation of Ripon from Alfred rests on a good sub- 
stratum of probable evidence. Gent, a local antiquary, who 
published a history of Ripon in the year 1733, says :—* I must 
remark, from an ancient M.S., that Ripon was first incorporated 
in the fourteenth year of the ever-memorable King Alfred, 
anno Dom. 886.” Gent does not describe this manuscript, 
nor does he give any clue to it; and if the claim of Ripon toa 
thousand years of civic life had no better foundation than Gent’s 
assertion, the celebration of a millenary festival would obviously 
have been a hazardous experiment on the forbearance of critics 
and cynics. We may, however, dismiss Gent’s manuscript 
altogether, and yet leave ourselves considerable data to justify 
the festival which the citizens of Ripon have just been cele- 
brating. According to tradition, King Athelstan, on his way to 
repel an invasion of the Scotch, vowed at Ripon that in case his 
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campaign proved victorious, he would confer certain rights and 
privileges on the church of Ripon. On his victorious return, 
he fultilled his vow by the grant of the manor of Ripon to the 
Church of St. Wilfrid, and by the still more valuable grant to 
that ecclesastical corporation of certain extraordinary powers 
over the lands given to the church in the time of Wilfrid. 
This district still retains the name of the “Liberty of 
Ripon,” and enjoys a separate civil jurisdiction. The precise 
date of Athelstan’s Charter is a matter of controversy ; but, sup- 
posing it genuine, it must have belonged to the first half of 
the tenth century. In English, the Charter runs as follows :— 
“In the name of the Holy and Indivisible Trinity, Athelstan, 
by the grace of God King of England, to all his subjects 
of Yorkshire and throughout England, know ye that I con- 
tirm to the Church and Chapter of Ripon their peace and 
all their liberties and customs; and I grant to them their own 
Court in all pleas, and in all Courts which relate to the men of 
St. Wilfrid, for them and their own men, or against them, or 
among themselves, or in other Courts that may be made, with 
judgment of Frodmortell [free pardon in case of homicide] ; 
and that they may be credited by athrming with Yea and 
denying with Nay both among themselves and throughout 
the habitable globe; and that they may be so free that neither 
the King of England, nor his subjects, nor the Archbishop of 
York, nor his ministers, shall either do or have anything which 
is of their possessions or of the soke [jurisdiction over the 
socmen of the manor] of the Chapter.” 

We may note, in passing, the curious fact that this Charter 
bestowed upon the members of the ecclesiastical foundation of 
Ripon the right to affirm instead of taking an oath whenever 
an oath was required by law. Whether this is merely the con- 
firmation of an old privilege, or the granting of a new one, 
must remain a matter of conjecture. It is possible, indeed, that 
it was a tradition from the time of the Venerable Bede, who 
held and taught that our Lord’s words made the taking of oaths 
by Christians illegal. So great was Bede’s authority in the 
North of England, that any doctrine which he strenuously 
taught was likely to be received with reverence. But to return 
to Athelstan’s Charter. Its authenticity has. been questioned, 
and there is no evidence to place it beyond dispute. But 
the presumptive evidence of authenticity is strong. In the 
year 1228, for example, a trial took place before the King’s 
Judges in the Chapter Honse of Ripon, respecting the privileges 
of the Chapter, which had been invaded by the Sheriff of York 
and others. At this trial, the Royal Charters which established 
and confirmed those privileges were put in evidence, and among 
the rest Athelstan’s Charter. After careful examination of the 
evidence, the Court decided in favour of the Chapter, with 
damages and costs. Athelstan’s Charter, it will be observed, 
“ confirms to the Church and Chapter of Ripon” their previous 
powers and privileges; and as Athelstan was grandson of Alfred, 
there is certainly nothing unreasonable in the tradition which 
dates the existence of Ripor as a city from the reign of Alfred. 
In the beginning of the twelfth century, Henry I. granted to 
Ripon the right to hold a four-days’ fair on the Feast of St. 
Wilfrid; and this fair is still kept. Another important link in 
the chain of evidence is a Charter of King Stephen, without 
date, but previous to the year 1147, which confirms the previous 
franchises and privileges of the Chapter of Ripon, and confers 
new ones. “J contirm,” says this Charter, “ peace to the 
Church of St. Wilfrid at Ripon, within its Liberty, and amend- 
ment of its peace violated, and of what has been done contrary 
to the privileges granted by any of my predecessors, and 
confirmed by me and them; and also the privileges and 
grants which it received from King Edward, as well as 
from my grandfather, King William; and all the liberties, 
dignities, rights, customs, as well by land as water, and in 
all its possessions in sac and soc; and in everything which 
anywhere belongs to it.” The King goes on to say that 
all these privileges are ‘attested by the Charters of my pre- 
decessors.” This Charter of King Stephen is duly witnessed 
by the Bishops of Lincoln, Ely, Carlisle, and York. On sub- 
sequent occasions, the Charters already referred to were accepted 
as valid and confirmed. 

What may, therefore, be stated within the safe frontier of 
historical evidence is that, while there is no evidence in support 
of the tradition that King Alfred granted a formal Charter of 
Incorporation to Ripon in 886, there is good evidence to show 
that Ripon can boast, in connection with the Minster, of an 


Alfred. Apart from its associations with the Minster, Ripg 

could make no such claim ; and therefore it was that, after an 
controversy, it was decided in public meeting that the citinens 
of Ripon should acknowledge the religious foundation on which 
their civic life rested by a service of thanksgiving in the ancient 
Minster on the first day of the celebration of the millenary 
together with some commemoration of the restoration of th 
See. 

Ripon enjoyed the privilege of sanctuary in common with 
other places; but it held, till the reign of James I., the unique 
distinction of a “ Wakeman” for its chief magistrate. This title 
goes back to Saxon times, and a complete list of Wakemen has 
been preserved from 1400 to 1604, when the title was unfor. 
tunately changed to ‘‘ Mayor.” The fact of Ripon possessing 
a Wakeman in the time of Alfred is surely of itself pretty goal 
evidence of municipal life; to which may Le alded that the 
motto of the Corporation is,—“ Except the Lord keep the city 
the Wakeman waketh but in vain.” In olden times, the Wake. 
man carried a horn on stated occasions, and the horn ig stil] 
borne by the Mayor’s serjeant, and is blown every night at 9 
o’clock opposite the Mayor’s house, and afterwards in the 
market-place. This horn is believed by learned antiquaries, 
among whom may be mentioned the Rev. W. C. Lukis, to have 
been an instrument attesting the legal tenure of land. “In the 
absence of a written charter,” says Mr. Lukis, “this was deemed 
a legal tenure, and several horns are still in existence which 
have served this purpose, and the donations of land thus ac. 
quired have been subsequently confirmed by Kings.” And he 
expresses his belief “that the Ripon horn belongs to the same 
category, and that it is possibly the symbol of the endowment 
of the Church’s and town’s rights and privileges granted at 
some early period.” 

Enough has been said to show that Ripon has a good title 
to plume itself on the continuous enjoyment of a thousand years 
of municipal life of some kind. And it did well to celebrate 
its appreciation of so rare a longevity in truly English 
fashion,—first, by a religious service of thanksgiving in the 
venerable church from which the civic life of Ripon sprang, 
and around which it expanded and flourished; secondly, by a 
splendid historical pageant illustrative of various periods of 
British history in general, and of the history of Ripon in 
particular ; coupled with an exhibition of old English sports and 
pastimes, including the acting of a play composed especially for 
the occasion, and founded on the ballad of the encounter 
between Robin Hood and his band with the “ Curtal Friar” of 
Fountains. The grounds of Fountains Abbey are the tradi- 
tional scene of this encounter; and on that scene the play was 
acted a week ago, with great spirit, in the presence of a vast 
audience, beneath the canopy of heaven, and in the midst of 
one of the fairest scenes in all England. If the shade of Dean 
MecNeile had been able to revisit the ancient city of Ripon, and 
witness the doings of last week, we wonder what he would have 
thought of it all. Certainly no such display of “ Ritualism” 
has been seen within the Liberty of Ripon or Fountains since 
the Reformation. But it was Ritualism of a very harmless and 
not unedifying sort, as perhaps some other kinds of Ritualism 
may prove to be when viewed in the daylight of common-sense 
and unprejadiced reason. 


LETTERS. 

ibe JESSOPP tells us, in the Nineteenth Century for August, 
that if ever he lives to grow rich, he is going to publish 
his letters in ten books, like Pliny the younger (to whom, by-the- 
bye, he is very unjust). Let us beg of him not to wait for that 
contingency! One of his readers, and surely not the only one, 
is ready to subscribe for ten copies on the spot. If he will 
publish in duodecimo, we will also make wedding-presents of 
him for ever, gilt-edged and morocco-bound ; and set him up 02 
the shelf beside the little edition of Gray; but in that case he 
must apologise for tampering with the poet’s name. Doubtless 
he has excellent authority; we will not believe that a worthy 
man could have brought himself to write “ Grey” unless he had 
seen the word somewhere in pale-brown ink and old-fashioned 
writing. Everybody has his name misspelt at some time,—we 
have heard of miscreants who have given George Eliot two “1's,” 
and their letters will last just as long as anybody else’s. We 

are not going even to listen to such evidence. 
Pending this publication of his own letters, Dr. Jessopp is 





organic corporate life stretching back certainly to the time of 





thinking of giving advice to young letter-writers. From the 
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specimens which we are able to glean from his essay, we should 
say that when his advice and his letters are both published, he 
will, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, teach error by his precepts, and 
trath by his example. He says he is very thankful to find in 
Cicero's letters no description of scenery, and evidently means 
to prevent anybody from trying to describe; having had to read 
letters written on thin paper, peppered over with such epithets 
a3 “lovely,” “exquisite,” “ beautiful”—all equally descriptive 
of a woman, a day, a gown, a poem, a sermon, and many other 
things we could mention—and having said in his haste that all 
descriptions are a waste of ink and eyesight. Now, this is the 
worst of your clever men, they never believe in improvement. 
When they find a thing done badly, they say it ought not to be 
done at all. Here is a scrap that we do not believe Dr. Jessopp 
would wish omitted from the old book in which it appears. ‘“ My 
guide,” says this traveller, “proved an excellent one; he conducted 
me toa shady nook under a plane-tree ; soft turf made our seat, 
clustering blossoms of agnus-castus shut us in and perfumed the 
cool air, and the brook sparkled at our feet. The place seemed 
sacred to a river-god and to the nymphs, for statues of them 
were placed at various spots in the shade ” ‘Here we are 
interrupted by an angry protest. What right have we to 
garble the best-known passage in Plato, and call that an 
extract from an old tourist? What right! Read on, if 
you please, Dr. Jessopp. ‘“ Why, my dear Socrates” (and 
here evidently Phzedrus got almost cross) “it is really quite 
absurd the way you have to be led about here, as if you were a 
traveller from another country.” Evidently on the banks of the 
llissus Socrates was a traveller. Our critic tells us that when 
people make a tour they should tell us what they hear rather 
¢han what they see. On this memorable tour of full four miles, 
we suppose, from his home, Socrates (or Plato for him) tells us 
both what he heard and what he saw. Would onr critic rather 
have had another oration from Lysias, or that delicious little 
cockneyfied ideal of a suburban garden? But Socrates was 
not writing a letter? Now, is not that cavilling? The 
Greeks, you have pointed out to us, did not write letters. 
They, the great originators of the world, had the mag- 
nanimity to leave this little corner a blank for their 
victors and imitators. The Romans copied their idylls, their 
epics, their drama, their histories, and their philosophy ; 
but the poor plagiarists began to write letters of their own 
accord. This branch of literature, to which, as far as the ordinary 
reader knows it, the Greek tongue contributes, till we come to 
St. Paul, only a dull forgery, has at least three well-known 
specimens in Latin. But suppose Plato had really written 
epistles, instead of some tasteless person pretending to do so in 
his name, what could he have given us better than the gossipy 
narrative everywhere diffused through his dialogues, and ready 
tor detachment at any such point of precipitation as we have 
ventured to supply? If the little sketch is to some readers 
more precious than a good edition of the Attic orators, to which 
the dialogue also contributes a surely characteristic specimen, if 
the landscape of Socrates may take place beside “ Dante’s picture 
Raphael's sonnet ” in that frame of golden poetry to which the 
English reader owes his knowledge of their existence,—then do 
not go about telling people that they ought not to describe. 





No; rather teach them what description is. Description, by 
all means; “ word-painting,” detestable affectation! we give up 
to Dr. Jessopp’s scorn. Let all the people who use it be careful 
to write fore-words to the books which they are bound to publish 
sooner or later, but do not let them expect us to read any of 
their fore-words, nor after-words either. “ Vigorous Saxon” is 
all very well, but there is such a thing as classical English. 
However, what we are concerned to maintain is that there is no 
Teason why every young man and woman who finds any real 
€njoyment in his or her travels should not describe well. It is 
not describing to tell us that you had a charming drive, that 
the mountains were looking lovely, that you never saw any- 
thing more beautiful than the lake, that the evening was too 
exquisite,—siinply exquisite, we believe, is now more in fashior. 
That is the style of thing that brings description into disrepute. 
y Few things are more irritating,” says Dr. Jessopp, “ than to 
receive three sheets filled with descriptions of scenery.” We do 
not the least agree with him. The letters which irritated him 
Were, depend upon it, letters not containing one word of descrip- 
tion, only a statement, to which the writer aimed at giving 
impressiveness by repetition, that the scenery which every one 
Visits 1s worth seeing. And yet any one may describe who will 
use his eyes, which, to be sure, many people find a matter of 





difficulty; but then they ought not to write about their tours, 
or, indeed, to make them. We can all see the colour of whatever 
meets our eyes, and colour is the chief element in description. 
Why do not people oftener see anything? Only because this 
vague tautology is so easy that they weave a sort of spider’s- 
web before their eyes with it. And it is not confined to the 
pen; we have seen pictures which go on shrieking at us that 
the scene was quite too lovely,—but, however, we are carried 
beyond the boundary of our subject, which is not Art. If the 
tourist would but take a vow of total abstinence from expres- 
sions applicable to every kind of excellence in Heaven and Earth 
(especially that much-abused word “lovely,” an epithet cer- 
tainly to be avoided in our day tanqguain scopulum), he would 
find his mental palate acquire a discriminativeness for all that 
constitutes beauty in which the power of description is latent. 
Let us propose a pink-ribbon badge to be sent out to Switzerland 
forthwith ! 


We are sure that our new Society might effect a wonderful 
reform, and produce a crop of letters that Dr. Jessopp would 
not disdain; but we have no hopes that either he or his critic 
will live to see the fruit of their exhortations; the present 
generation, we feur, is hopelessly demoralised by bad habits. 
Leaving the task to younger reformers, we would turn to one or 
two perhaps more hopeful suggestions. In the first place, one 
should always re-read a letter before answering it. Madame de 
Sévigné once makes a naive little confession of disappointment 
at her correspondent having failed to give any sign of having 
cared for her etfusions,—‘ One takes so much pains with a 
letter, one does not like to feel it has all gone for nothing.” We 
are always liable to make our friend feel that a good deal in his 
or her letter has gone for nothing, unless we take the trouble of 
reading it a second time. How much better a conversation would 
be if it were possible for us without tedium to have every speech 
repeated twice before answering it! ‘The opportunity is given 
us in correspondence, and we throw it away. It is surprising 
how misleading a first impression may be. We remember 
hearing it said by a person whose accuracy has been more 
praised, perhaps, than that of any of his contemporaries, that he 
rarely referred to a quotation he wished to make use of without 
discovering it to be less telling for his purpose than he had remem- 
bered it. In correspondence we are more liable to the opposite 
mistake. We always exaggerate a chill or a snub. Now, before 
you let these things affect you, make sure that they exist. Take 
up the letter again, leave no badly written word in its 
obscurity,—perhaps it will throw all the rest into a different 
light. We have a significant warning in a number of the 
New Princeton Review, appearing contemporaneously with the 
essay which serves as our text. Mr. Norton there gives us 
the original of one of the many passages which Mr. Froude, 
as Carlyle’s literary executor, has used to stab and sting. 
“ Henry Taylor,’ Carlyle was made to say in the “ Reminis- 
cences,” “was a man of inorbid vivacity.’ Carlyle had written 
that he was a man of marked veracity. The words must have 
looked at first like the expression as it was printed. Itis wrong 
to waste time and eyesight by making one word look like another, 
even if that is all the damage that is done by it, and we do not 
think sin of this deep dye is very common; but ambiguity of 
phrase is just as effective as illegibility of handwriting in 
leaving room for the imagination, and the imagination is apt 
to fill in blanks unfavourably. However, it is not on the 
danger of such disasters that we rest our urgency. A letter is 
only half a letter if it catch no echo. It should not represent a 
slice of one’s life, cut off just where the edge happened to come, 
and presented to the first claimant, as equally suitable to all. 
It should express the relation between one character and 
another, the aspect that a friend shows toafriend. The natural 
tendency of the human mind towards egotism always tends to 
prevent its being this unless we force ourselves, again and again, 
to attend to the utterance of another mind. Read over anumber 
of letters before burning them, and you will be surprised to find 
how much information you have missed. If they be a few years 
old, you will find that much of it is irrecoverable. You come 
upon traces of strong feeling, and the facts which explain 
it are gone. Nothing is more chilling than the perception of 
this imperfect apprehension of one’s own letters. Sydney 
Smith says that a letter cannot be too egotistic. We venture to 
demur. A letter cannot be too intimate, it cannot tell us too 
much of the writer; we have no patience with those scribblers 
who fill up half their page with apologies for “taking up our 
time with their own concerns,” as if, forsooth, we were waiting 
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for their precious opinions on the concerns of the nation. But 
confidence is not egotism. If you get a letter that leaves your 
mind full of your friend, be sure that is not an egotistic letter. 
And be sure you cannot write him such a letter, tnless you will 
take the trouble to read his more than once. 


Another urgent recommendation to our pupils (and in this we 
have only to echo Dr. Jessopp), would be to avoid apologies. 
The time people spend in explaining why they have not written 
is often sufficient for telling us all we want to know about them. 
A good reason for silence can generally be given in a line. 
‘You were busy canvassing; I did not expect my claim to pre- 
cede that of the Senate.’ ‘ You have been ill; I would not have 
you die in my cause.’ As for lesser excuses, let us take it for 
granted that nobody has time to do anything nowadays. 
Formerly, when people were more reticent and more leisurely, 
the excuse still occasionally to be met with in. schoolboys’ 
letters, that they have nothing to say, was, we fancy, 
more common. It was evidently in vogue when Cicero 
begged Atticus to say whatever came to the tip of his 
tongue,—not so good a receipt for an interesting letter 
as we should like to believe it. Fancy having nothing to 
say when one wrote from Athens! What a large chapter of 
ancient history is gathered up in that implied apology! 
“Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of Arts,” unworthy to 
transmit any vision to the city which was her servile follower, 
with the single exception we have noted, in every branch of 
literature! The inhabitant of that city had difficulties of 
another kind. Cicero fails to write because he cannot trust his 
couriers. Oh, that they had been ten times more faithless ! 
Then, perhaps, we should oftener have had such pieces of news 
as that little Tullia is getting clamorous for the promised doll, 
or whatever it was, which it seems Atticus forgot that he was to 
give her. “She is preparing her action; she is getting up her 
evidence.” How greedily one turns to the next letter! But, 
alas ! that is all we shall ever know of the expectations of poor 
Tullia. Can we generalise the comparative interest with which 
we non-historians read that bit of nursery intelligence, and the 
account of Pompey’s demeanour at some important meeting of 
the Senate, into the advice always to fill the letters with trifling 
rather than important news? Not altogether; the charm of 
these allusions depends a good deal on their lightness. The 
moment we cease to wish for more of such topics, we shall 
find that we have too much of them. Still, it remains true, 
we think, that the charm of letters may be said to begin 
where the importance of their subject-matter ends ; their scale 
of value as materials for the historian almost inverts that which 
marks their position for the general reader. We have somewhat 
wandered from our immediate subject, but the magnet will be 
confessed to bea strong one, and the divergence is not very 
great. The lesson of such passages is one of encouragement to 
the expression of all human interest, and the repression of that 
craving after the exceptional which spoils letter-writing, and 
poisons true catholic sympathy, in all its forms. 

Dr. Jessopp, we are glad to find, does not join in those foolish 
and ungrateful slanders on the penny post with which we are 
all so familiar. We will undertake to convince any listener who 
has an hour or two to spare that letters have been written since 
the penny stamp came in which Horace Walpole would not have 
despised, and Madame de Sévigné might have copied. It must 
be confessed that the writers are mostly female. Among men 
the art does seem to us to have deteriorated. The newspaper, 
the magazine, the pamphlet, seems to have killed the letter, as 
the fern kills the heath. We have had a great wealth of 
interesting biography in the last ten years; and, of course, the 
letters of important men cannot help being interesting. But 
we should not say that the crop of valuable biographies have 
yielded an adejuate contribution of interesting letters. The 
only volume which we feel inclined to place beside Cowper, and 
Walpole, and Gray, and the space we are reserving for Dr. 
Jessopp, is that containing Bishop Thirlwall’s “ Letters to a 
Friend.” However, they alone are enough to confute these 
libellers of the great benefit of our age, to whom we can scarce 
refer with patience. We yield to none in thankfulness to the 
discoverers who have turned the dentist’s chair into a couch of 
repose, or to those who waft us on the wings of the wind to dis- 
tant scenes; and we allow, though we have sometimes thought 
our friend’s information hardly worth porterage, that the 
electric telegraph is a fine thing. But our daily gratitude is 


kept for the man who seasons our morning meal with the 
thoughts or the experience of those far away, who has made 
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a channel for busy life into the chamber of illness or a 
who has robbed solitude of its terrors, and given a voice to4 “i 
hesitating and the dumb. Young man or maiden (it is too lateto 
exhort your elders, though we should care more to do 80), do not 
neglect this beneficent provision. You have here a means of 
certain and not extravagant practical philanthropy. You can. 
not—not the best of you, not even the youngest of you—be sure 
of being invariably welcome in the flesh. The most delightful 
of visitors sometimes comes mual-d-propos, or stays too long. 
But a letter is never inopportune or intrusive; its mere 
aspect gives a keener pleasure when youth is past, than perhaps 
any other material object; and its perusal may, more effectively 
than almost any vivd-voce communication, open for one spirit 
the vista into the life of another. If any one knows the value 
of such a vista, he will not give it a small place among “ thoge 
little, unremembered, daily acts” by which we may mutually 
brighten and soothe the life of our kind. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———iies 
IRELAND AND IRISH PRICES. 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—Were Buncrana separated from the British tourist by any 
other strait than the Irish Sea, its fortune would be made. Were 
Buncrana in Iceland. Newfoundland, the Azores, or even in the 
Sandwich Islands, British enterprise would find it out, and its 
fortune would be made. Because it is in Ireland, the “ place” 
is already a ruin, before it has had a history or a fortune. 

The hotel is admirably placed on a projecting eminence, com. 
manding wide and splendid views, up Lough Swilly inland, ang 
down towards the headlands which land-lock this lake-like 
arm of the Atlantic. 

To the northward, just a glimpse is obtained of the gleaming 
white of the lighthouse on Dunree Head, which shows its light 
to the broad Atlantic. Twenty-four hours ago, Buncrana was 
not even a name tome. It is now a most impressively striking 
reality, with a strong admixture of melancholy, induced perhaps 
by the decay which is so rapidly invading this “ new ”’ hoteland 
its surroundings. 

Why does decay invade everything Irish? Is it British rule 
that prevents nine window-sashes in ten acting as they should 
in Ireland? Is it British rule which marks itself everywhere 
in mouldy scars of penetrating damp and rotting woodwork in 
Irish interiors,—even in a new hotel like this, which would 
otherwise be most attractive ? Is it British rule which has con- 
verted the large billiard-room into a howling wilderness, and its 
lavatory into a decaying lumber-room ? Is it British rule which 
prevents Irish bells from ringing, and Irish plasterers from 
finishing-up after the plumbers’ work? I do not believe that 
even Mr. Gladstone as yet would go so far as to affirm that 
British rule is responsible for all this, though it is quite impos- 
sible to predict what he may not come to in time. Only in 
April last there was for him an obligation of honour that 
Land-purchase should go hand-in-hand with Home-rule. By 
August that honourable obligation has vanished. It is not 
now that the Irish landlords have “let the sands run out of the 
hour-glass” (whatever truth there ever could have been in 
that assumption), but that the British constituencies have 
emphatically rejected the Land-purchase Bill. 

As regards the pressing question of the Irish tenants’ ability 
or inability to pay his rent, it is, of course, exceedingly difficult 
to get at the exact truth. From my observations during a tour 
from Dublin through the West, I should have gathered from the 
mere appearance of the crops that no exceptional reason existed 
to warrant further relief to tenants. And, indeed, I think 
it is universally admitted by everybody, including the tenants, 
that no general complaint is to be made as to any branch of the 
harvest. The flax crop is said to be exceptionally fine. It is on 
the prices of produce that complaints are centred. 


Yesterday, at Sligo, I attended at the butter market, where 


on a Saturday some six hundred tenants bring in about two 
firkins apiece. The official “tester” of the butter—a Nationalist 
and a Catholic—was polite enough to take me on his testing 
round, introducing me to a farmer or two, and going out of his 
way to get me reliable information. The thing which struck 
me most, perhaps, after the remarkable display of butter, which 
I was several times called upon to taste, was the smartness of 
the hats of the young women standing guard over their tubs, 
and anxiously awaiting their turn for their produce to be tested. 
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But the smartness of their hats, I was glad to learn, is quite 
compatible with milking and butter-making tasks, from which 
English farmers’ and even labourers’ daughters shrink more and 
more. Nothing could exceed the orderly and respectable 
demeanour of the whole assemblage, and not a word of grumbling 
gas once uttered against the verdict of the tester. First quality 
putter fetched 9d. ; second, 8d.; and third, 6d. per lb. Much 
geemed to get either first or second mark. Almost all the 
putter was hand-made, and would, I am confident, have 
satisfied even Lord Randolph Churchill’s somewhat severe 
requirements of excellence. The tester informed me that the 
frkin, or hundredweight, of first quality butter, worth 84s. 
yesterday, would have fetched 136s. in 1883, when he was 
appointed inspector and tester. 

Having visited Ireland myself in 1883, I know that store 
cattle a year old were worth £7 then, and will hardly fetch £4 
now. Hay, too, is unprecedentedly low; upland being worth 
about 45s. per ton, and inferior, hardly 30s. So there can be no 
doubt that the Irish tenant is hit very hard. It is devoutly to 
be hoped that Irish landlords will show more than usual 
consideration to their tenants at the November audit. In 
Treland, however, the inducement to reduce rent is small, 
jnasmuch as in proportion as the rent goes down, the price of 
the goodwill or tenant-right goes up. This depreciation in the 
prices of agricultural produce has unquestionably been a god- 
gend to Mr. Parnell and the Nationalists. Had not prices sunk 
in a larger ratio than Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bills have reduced 
rents, it is morally certain that Mr. Parnell would have lost his 
leverage with the agriculturists, who form the bulk of the 
electorate. 

To try Home-rule in despair of remedial legislation, as Mr. 
Gladstone would do, seems a most illogical deduction from the 
premisses. The logical course is, surely, to reduce rents further 
where necessary. As long as the British flag flies anywhere in 
Ireland, Ireland will not have the Home-rule which the National- 
ists, but not the farmers, demand. Messrs. Davitt, O’Brien, 
Redmond, and Deasy went to the Chicago Convention, I fear, 
as much haters of England and the English connection as lovers 
of Ireland. It would be a hollow mockery to expect a mere 
shadow of a Parliament in Dublin to satisfy the aspirations of 
such men, to whom the sight of a British sentry mounting 
guard over anything Irish, or the white ensign flying over a 
British man-of-war in Irish waters, would be intolerably insult- 
ing. It must either be absolute Irish independence, or firm 
maintenance of British rule. Extension of local government will 
not amount to much, I fear, in Ireland in our time, though it 
must be tried. 

Perhaps when greater material prosperity and wider educa- 
tion shall have produced more mutual forbearance in Irishmen, 
things may improve. As a matter of fact, Ireland has already 
far more local self-government than England. On nearly all 
Boards of Guardians and other Local Boards the Nationalists 
already have it all their own way. But Castle Governments 
and the Grand Jury system have yet to be reformed, and a 
beneficial change in the direction of decentralisation will be 
effected, when all matters affecting private-Bill legislation are 
decided in Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Hatt. 

Lough Swilly Hotel, Buncrana, August 29th. 


MR. PARNELL AND “ THE SPECTATOR.” 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—Some time ago you made a statement about Mr. Parnell— 
to the effect that he had never rebuked the party of assassination 
which I confuted, unanswerably, by chapter and verse. You 
did not admit my letter. I have taken in your paper for some 
thirty years, and have so strong a belief in its honesty, that 
though I knew I had not overstated the case, and believed I 
had stated it moderately, I concluded that I must uninten- 
tionally have worded it in some offensive way. But since then 
Lhave carefully watched all you have said about Mr. Parnell, 
and it seems to me, if I may be forgiven for saying so, that your 
hatred of him, or fear of him, or a mixture of the two feelings, 
has made you in his one case absolutely unconscious of what is 
just. In your last number you make the old insinuation, which 
comes to this. Mr. Parnell checks or harks on murderers and 
moonlighters, as it suits its purpose. Now, I venture to say 
that you have not one shred of proof for any such charge. 
The Irish extremists have repeatedly denounced Mr. Parnel!’s 
Policy. You are forced to admit in this very number that Mr. 





Parnell has “counselled moderation and patience,” but when 
he went on to predict the result of the present Government’s 
action, you carefully by your antithesis point your belief that 
he intends by his words to bring about the fulfilment of his 
prediction. Now, in the name of common-sense—not to speak of 
fairness—I ask you whether Mr. Parnell would act well or ill by 
Parliament if he suppressed his convictions on the subject. He 
of all men has the best means of judging the situation. He 
tells you how it will end, and you say the end is of his making. 
That is much the same as Ahab must have said when he sent 
back Micaiah to his Kilmainham. If you could but for an 
instant imagine that you may be wrong, and that Mr. Parnell 
may be, what I think him, the greatest leader the Irish party 
has ever had, and, if constancy were always in this world 
successful, predestined to win, you would be as fair to him as in 
nine cases out of ten you are to other people.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Marlborough, August 29th. A. H. Bersty. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SpEcTaToR.”’ | 
Srr,—Can you give me space for a few words on the position of 
Nonconformists in relation to the Established Church? They 
are suggested by letters and editorial notes recently published 
in the Spectator. 

The great distinction between Nonconformists and all merely 
political parties is that with most of them their Nonconformity 
is a matter of conscience and part of their religion. It is a 
thing so sacred, that they feel bound by Divine authority to dis- 
sent ; and in that respect it differs from that dislike of all forms 
of authority and tradition which you describe as the tendency 
of political Radicalism. 

Of course, Nonconformists do not all feel the same difficulties. 
There are Catholics and Protestants, Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians, Baptists and Anti-Baptists, advocates of a pure and 
simple Evangelism, and advocates of the various grades of High 
Churchism. There are advocates of a State Church who want 
comprehension, and opponents who think the very principle of 
a State Church unscriptural and mischievous, injurious to the 
Church which it secularises and degrades, injurious to the State 
which it divides and weakens, and injurious to true godliness both 
in Church and in State. All these parties who widely differ, 
agree in representing conscientious convictions, and they hold 
that the opinions they each repudiate are condemned by Divine 
authority. Many of them think that if their principles require 
them to form distinct Churches, they require them to oppose the 
national support of a Church which they think the New Testa- 
ment condemns. Some of them, like Dr. Carey, make Dis- 
establishment the subject of daily or of frequent prayer. 

There are other advocates of the separation of Church and 
State who take different ground. They, some of them, care little 
for the questions which divide Christians; but they feel strongly 
the injustice of the present system. They look simply at the 
fact that Christians differ. They note how all the funds given 
of old for the religious instruction of the nation, and all the 
influence which a national Establishment confers, are restricted 
to one class, and that class not always the most numerous, or 
the most needy, or the most deserving. They are struck with 
the social injustice, the endless heart-burnings and divisions, 
created thereby,—created, moreover, in matters in no way 
essential to our national existence or to good government. And 
they call for “a free Church in a free State.’ They call for it 
in the interest of fairness and of the unity of our national life, 
which is paralysed and divided by distinctions based on ques- 
tions that belong only to conscience and to God. ‘This is the 
statesman’s view. And most Nonconformists accept it as one 
of their reasons for Disestablishment. 

That there are unbelievers and doubters who hold one or both 
of these views is probable enough. That some Dissenters are 
too anxious to have their support is possible, as it is possible 
that some Dissenters are too scrupulous to accept it when offered. 
But these ara small questions. Unbelievers have their rights, 

as well as believers. Nothing is gained for truth by forcing 
men to supportit who do not believe. And it may be fairly pre- 
sumed that the unity and good feeling of our national life, 
which are fearfully marred by our present system, are as dear 
to them as to ourselves. That Nonconformists seek their 
support to promote irreligion is absurd,—partly because 


religion is as dear to Nonconformists as to Churchmen; and 





partly because they believe that religion, and not irreligion, 
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will be promoted by Dis2stablishment. 
sympathies of Nonconformists are with Disestablishment, 
chiefly on religious and spiritual grounds, and partly on grounds 
affecting human rights and social life, Nonconformists feel that 
the question belongs to all Englishmen, and that it is at once 
the right and the duty of Englishmen to form an opinion upon 
it, and to try and give effect to the opinion they form.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


London, August 30th. Joseru ANGUS. 





THE CAUSES OF DEPRESSION IN TRADE. 
|To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Str,—There seems to me to be one cause which, so far as it 
affects this country at any rate, has been overlooked by the 
recent Commission, and also in the discussion arising from the 
report recently issued by them, which deserves serious attention, 
and that is the spirit of ‘‘ gambling ” which pervades all the 
great exchanges of our country. I care not which you take 
—London, Liverpool, or Glasgow—the time and energy of a 
vast number of those frequenting these various markets is 
directed to mere “ speculation,” and not to the old-fashioned 
business of trading legitimately in the articles represented by 
their transactions. The “cotton” market, the “ provision” 
market, the “corn”? market, and the “ produce” market of 
Liverpool are all, more or less, now simply gambling-houses, 
and the disastrous effect is not only felt by those who 
engage in them, but also by those who, being legitimate dealers 
or manufacturers, find all their calculations as to the 
usual laws of supply and demand frustrated by some 
“corner,” and themselves landed in heavy loss, which cannot 
but be detrimental to a vast number of operatives who, 
of course, are employed by those who are legitimate manu- 
facturers, &c. It seems the fashion now in Liverpool for young 
men to start business either in “ produce,” “ cotton,” “ corn,” or 
“ provisions,” who look out only for clients who will enter into 
speculations in the various articles in the same manner as stocks 
and shares‘on the Stock Exchange, never manufacturing the 
articles in question, but simply settling differences, &c. Now, 
if the same energy was only shown in finding out the wants of 
our Colonies, or of foreign countries, and meeting them, I do not 
hesitate to say that we should not now complain of a decline 
in our export trade, and of being cut out by the Germans, &c. 
We have had during recent years in this town many instances 
of men and firms engaged in all these trades of great ability, 
but who have been drawn into the exciting vortex alluded to, 
and who, with the same energy directed to legitimate commerce, 
would have found themselves in a very different position to what 
they now are in, and with considerable benefit to the community. 

I feel convinced that if this matter were more gone into, it 
would be found a very fruitful cause of the existing depression 
and decline of some of our industries, and one deserving of as 
serious attention as the nostrums of “ mcnometallism,” “ Fair- 
trade,” “ foreign competition,” &c. To use your own words in 
the able article in your issue of August 28th,—* It is the brain 
that wins in modern industry ;”’ but I venture to assert that the 
brain should be directed by Englishmen with “all their ancient 
strength, energy, and perseverance” in the legitimate paths of 
manufactures and commerce, and not in mere Stock-Exchange 
speculations.—I am, Sir, &c, BK. E. J. 


THE LYNN ELECTION. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SpecTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—Your anxiety to show that even the small reduction in 
the Conservative majority at the election for this borough was 
due to other causes than to a diminished feeling of antagonism 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy has led you into error. You 
give the majorities at the July and August elections respectively, 
and add that, “of course, Mr. Jarvis was not likely to bring so 
large a proportion of voters to the poll as the old and long-tried 
Member who served,” &c. As a matter of fact, Mr. Jarvis 
polled 1,423 votes, against the 1,417 recorded for “ the old and 
long-tried Member.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


King’s Lynn, August 28th. A. 8S. Pace. 


[No doubt. But the proportion of the electors brought up 
for Mr. Jarvis was not so large as the proportion brought up for 
Mr. Bourke. Apparently, the total number of electors was 
larger on the second occasion ; at all events, the total number of 
voters was.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


Anyhow, while the 





BOOKS. 


—@———. 
HONORE DE BALZAC.* 

“ He turned critic, like all the incapables who miss their mark” 
That was the opinion of Balzac of the critic-race; and Disragl 
only appropriated the saying. It is, therefore, but fair retalia. 
tion to suggest that the final place of Balzac in literature 
is open to much question. The man was so completely g 
painter of his time, and of special and transitory phases 
of it, that many of the paintings seem already ont of 
date. We should say that of his three great cotemporaries 
in fiction, with whom Sainte Beuve contrasts and compares 
him—Dumas the elder, George Sand, and Eugtne Sne—the 
two first are more likely than he to live among the immortals, 
The rich imagination of Dumas, and the poetical humanity of 
George Sand, are qualities which take a firmer hold on the 
general reader—for whom, with all respect to superior persons, 
books have got to be written—than the morbid vivisections 
of evil and sordidness in which the great analyst’s sop] 
delighted. Sainte Beuve himself doubted much at the time 
of the death of the famous novelist by heart-disease, in the 
high prime of age, whether the violent and passionate 
style of life-analysis of which he was the master of 
masters would not pass away with him, at all events for a 
long space. It is a style which seems to wear out the reader 
and the writer too; and in literature, as in politics, there come 
periods when everybody wants rest. To that theory of Sainte 
Beuve’s we would add our own more commonplace conviction 
that at all times and in all places the healthier minds of the 
world like fresh air; and that to them—who mean the largest 
proportion of readers, after all—Balzac’s detestably morbid tone, 
and his love of dissecting all the meaner and worse motives of 
life with a zest which more often suggests the analyst’s pleasure 
in his own unsavoury operations, than any real truth or value 
in the supposed analysis, are incurable bars to his holdinga 
top place amongst the romancers. The story of Cowsine Bette, 
for instance, conventionally called the most powerful of his 
books because it is the most disagreeable, is to us a mere 
nightmare. The confusing of the unbridled with the power- 
ful is a common form of mistake. The value of unrestrained 
writing depends on the mind behind it, and it is no recom- 
mendation in itself. It may flow from a Shakespeare or froma 
Zola. We are not comparing such a writer as Balzac to the 
last of these, any more than to the first; but we suspect Balzac 
to be very answerable for him, as also for the worship of 
the great god Improper, from the one eternal side of wives’ 
aberrations, which, in the hands of the later French novelists, 
has become so intensely tiresome, and so socially popular. It 
is the misfortune of the originals, of whom Balzac was un 
doubtedly one, that they produce a crowd of imitators who go 
at once for the worst and easiest points about them. In oneit 
is eccentricity of style, in another license of subject, in a third 
suggestiveness of the odious. The inventor or discoverer of that 
dangerous element in life—as at least we are bound to suppose 
she is—the woman of thirty years, has caused the peopling of 
the market ever since with unhushed seraglios of divers woes, 
whose honris, to do Balzac justice, resemble his only in this,— 
that they are frail, French, and thirty. For Balzac was a great 
painter of bad manners. 


The present writer, however, does not wish to fall into the 
snare of depreciation. It has been growing far too common of 
late in reference to the great names of the dead, till De Mortuis 
nil nisi malum might be the motto of half the terrible “ potted 
lives” of everybody which some dozen of mien never seem tired 
of concocting. The fixed idea of the superior person is that 
great popularity as a writer is a sure proof of inferiority, because 
of the absolute inferiority (to himself) of the mighty varieties 
of all mankind. We believe the absolute reverse, and sincerely 


hold great popularity as a writer to be the surest test of great - 


ness, though, of course, not absolutely infallible. That is none 
the less true when, as with ourselves in Balzac’s case, one may 
quarrel, from want of personal sympathy, with the spots upon 
the sun. When a Landor misses the masses (by which, with 
all respect to a great authority, we mean all the classes) in 
spite of the verdict of the superior, we suspect something 
wrong. When a Macaulay enthrals them, we believe in some- 
thing right. Balzac’s life was exactly coincident with the first 





* Césay Bivotteau. From the French of Honoré de Balzac, London and New 
York: George Routledge and Sons, 
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half of the nineteenth century ; and not in France alone was he 
held to be the novelist of that half-century par excellence. His 
fame and success in foreign countries were immense. “ What 
js fame, after all ?” somebody rather sneeringly asked him one 
day. And he answered with a story of himself and some 
friends, who, being benighted and off the track, asked hospitality 
at a lonely Russian chateau. It was given at once, and one of 
the ladies of the family left the room to get refreshments for 
the strangers. In her absence the hostess inquired the names 
of her impromptu guests, and just as the other re-entered with 
a tray, she heard one of them addressed as “ M. de Balzac.” 
Whereupon she let the tray fall, and broke everything on it. 
“That,” said Balzac triumphantly, “is fame.” 

The man’s strong personality and athletic build, the fury of 
production which filled and killed him, and his devotion to work 
for work’s sake, were part alike of him and his fame. ‘“ Con- 
ception is nothing,” he makes one of his characters say ; “ it is 
like smoking enchanted cigarettes. But for execution it would 
endin smoke. Great poets and great painters never wait for 
orders. They produce and produce, to-day, to-morrow, and 
always; and live,as Homer and Phidias must have lived, in 
concubinage with the Muse.” What a comment at once on 
Balzac’s weak side and his strong one, as we have presumed to 
comment upon both. Talking of the simplest old names of 
antiquity, who but a nineteenth-century French novelist would 
treat the Muse as a concubine? But he bravely carried out his 
own ideas of constant work, and so alone, no doubt, can a man 
win a steady and increasing fame. The author's life is a prize- 
fight with the public; and however hard a blow he hit, he must 
leave them no time to get over it before he plants another. Or 
he has to begin again. Fertility is only another word for per- 
severance. We have heard that it was Balzac’s habit to walk 
about with those enchanted cigarettes of his for days together, 
till the fantastic shapes had taken to themselves a form within 
his brain. Then he sat down, shut himself up, and wrote at 
white-heat till his book was begun, continued, and ended. 
Hence, no doubt, the feeling of life which inspires his singular 
style, tainted as it constantly is with the morbid poison which 
enervates the stream. 

But the style of Balzac, we fear, will not much commend itself 
to the English readers who study it through the book before us, 
which has been the pretext of this article. It is a new translation of 
César Birotteau, in a series now being published by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge. The Pere Goriot, The Duchesse de Langeais, and Bugénie 
Grandet have already undergone a similar transformation; but the 
present writer has not seen them.* To judge from this specimen, 
“others to follow” is, under the circumstances, more than ever 
an appalling threat ; and we earnestly entreat Messrs. Routledge, 
before they execute it, to be more careful of the hands to which they 
entrust a great reputation. It is impossible, no doubt, really to 
reproduce the style of a foreign author, while we admit Balzac to 
be unusually difficult, and César Birotteaw difficult even for him. 
But there are limits of decency and of reason; and the com- 
monest of translators, if he does not understand a Frenchman’s 
idioms, should at least know something of his own. The New 
York Tribune of October 13th, 1885, in an appendix to the 
present volume, remarks upon the previous ones that “the 
publishers cannot do better than to intrust [sic] the succeeding 
volumes to the same capable hands, and it would be only justice 
to the translator to put his or her name on the title-page; for 
it isa meritorious deed to have turned into excellent, nervous 
English the prose of this great Frenchman.” We may say 
at once that we entirely agree with the sentiment about 
justice to the translator, and sincerely wish that it had 
been in this case done. His or her name deserves it, though 
perhaps he or she thought otherwise, and was wise in his or 
her generation. As to the capable hands, we are, of course, un- 
able to say whether or no the advice of the New York Tribune 
was followed ; but if it was, we cannot agree with the New York 
Tribune. Without comment, we submit a few specimens of his 

or her excellent and nervous English, “as she is spoke,” we 
Suppose, by one of Messrs. Routledge’s translators. They are 
taken merely at random, and from the opening pages :— 

“The poor woman had the supernatural power of emitting more 
ideas and bringing to the surface more recollections than under any 
ordinary use of her faculties she could put forth in the course of a 
whole day. The poignant tale of her monologue may be abridged into 
a few absurd sentences.” [Whichitis.]...... “He can’t froth 


up his religion. Poor dear cat! he creeps to mass at eight 
Oclock as slyly as if he were going to a bad honuse’”..... 





* Pive Goviot is translated with a ood deal of freshness and f»ree.—Ep1TorR. 








“©On the word of an honest woman, you are dreaming, my dear 
friend.’—‘ I am not dreaming, my beautiful white doe.’ ”’ [Observe 
the idiomatic equivalents of chat and biche.]...... “*Youare 
like the man who looks for knots ina bulrush.’” . - **T have, 
my lamb. Yes,’—he said, taking his wife by the waist, and striking 
her with little taps, under an emotion of joy which lighted up his 
features,—‘I did not wish to tell you of this matter till it was all 
cooked.’ ”? 

And thus is the luckless heroine, Constance Pillerault, world- 
famous wife of César Birotteau, the perfumer—the beautiful 
white doe, lamb, and beloved little cat, of him or her the trans- 
lator—introduced to English readers :— 

‘She was the forewoman of a linen-draper’s establishment called 
Le Petit Matelot, the first of those shops which have since been 
established in Paris with more or less cf painted signs, floating 
banners, show-cases filled with swinging shawls, cravats arranged like 
houses of cards, and a thousand other commercial seductions, such as 
fived prices, fillets of suspended cbjects, placards, illusions, and optical 
effects,” &c. 

We have not left ourselves the space, nor is it now the time, to 
enter into the story of César Birotteau. Sainte Beuve’s ear finds 
in the surname itself one of those onomatopovic feats for which he 
compares Balzac to Sterne, by which the name and the character 
are given a kind of correspondence. It is a pleasure to go back 
mentally to the French original, with its homely story of 
beurgeois love, honest attempt to retrieve a fallen fortune, and 
appropriate and touching end. But only that domestic thread 
now has the power to draw us. Balzac was never more pre- 
eminently the novelist of his time—and of a time of his time— 
than in this story of the finance-intrigues of middle-class life. 
It seems to deal with forgotten matters now, and to be a kind of 
Hebrew even without the aid of the excellent and nervous 
English of which we have ventured to give a few specimens. 
We sincerely hope that they will prevent any new reader from 
judging of Balzac for the first time in this form. But to the 
old it may serve as a kind of reminder, bringing back the 
“vanity and pathetic jumble” of the time, and recalling a 
story in this instance happily free from the worse side of 
Balzac’s standard fault, but none the less showing the simple- 
minded hero and heroine moving through surroundings of 
miserable intrigue, vulgar meanness, and utter absence of soul 
—which leave upon the mind what we suppose was the im- 
pression which Balzac meant his pictures of life to leave there 
(and we agree with Sainte Beuve in doubting if he was quite so 
true an “analyst ’”’ as he believed himself),—a kind of vague dis- 
appointment, and of purposeless pain. 





MR. THOM’S NEW SERMONS.* 
A contemporary has called the first series of these sermons 
“essay-like.” It is a curious epithet to apply to sermons of 
which ‘theory’ forms so very small a part, and the immediate 
appeal to the heart and to the example of that life which most 
deeply touches the heart, is the very substance. An essay is 
for the most part an attempt to give a coherent intellectual 
view of a difficult and perplexing subject. Mr. Thom’s object 
is almost invariably to stir the dormant will, to awaken the 
torpid affections, to help us to feel the direct presence and will 
of God. The last description we should be disposed to give of 
sermons of this kind is to call them “ essay-like.” 

Take, for instance, in this new volume the fine sermon on “ The 
Use and Abuse of Religious Sensibility,’—a subject on which 
Mr. Thom dilates continually even when it is not his express 
theme,—and let us follow its main drift. Mr. Thom suggests to 
us that very possibly the Priest and the Levite who looked on 
the wounded traveller and passed by on the other side, were 
indisposed through the shock the sight of his sufferings gave 
them to do anything to relieve them. Very possibly they 
may have been haunted far more painfully, he says, by the 
sight of his sufferings, than was the Samaritan who, forgetting 
altogether the distress the sight caused him in the desire 
to diminish the distress which he beheld, at once relieved 
them. Of men’s sensibilities Mr. Thom says that “unless our 
conscientious will honours and supports them, we know not 
what they may be to-morrow, or when God may deign again to 
lay His hand upon a soul that He has so often finely touched 
but to no issues.’ “Yet so prone are we to judge from 
appearances, instead of looking on the reality and judging 
righteous judgment, that mere Sensibility is very apt to be ac- 
credited with a worth it has not, and genuine worth to be hidden 
from our eyes, because it does not glow and flush in the vivid 





* Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. Discourses by J. Hamilton Thom, 
Second Series. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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lights anl colours of Sensibility.” Then the preacher goes on 
to contrast the man who is thrilled through and through by the 
strains of some great musician, and who seems to be trans- 
por:ed by them into a higher world, yet who, the emotion once 
ove:, is ‘‘ peevish, unhinged, fretful, dissatisfied, and bitter,” 
soured b; the experiences of ordinary life, with the man who had 
listened without visible emotion, and had only very partially 
realised the beauty of what he had heard, and yet is so eager 
to retain the higher impulse he had only half received, that he 
becomes gentle, earnest, and chastened in the disappointments 
of ordinary life, as the consequence of his very imperfect 
experience of the joy of music. And of these two, Mr. 
Thom, of course, points out that it is the second and not 
the first who has really used aright the sensibility he had 
given him. And so the sermon goes on with other powerful 
illustrations of the valueclessness of unused sensibilities, how- 
ever delicate, and the value of the right use of such sensibilities, 
however poor :—* There is not the slightest difference between 
the strengthening of any spiritual faculty we have,—faith, 
hope, or charity,—and of any one of our bodily instruments: to 
exercise is to strengthen it; in its action is health; and without 
this, treat your spiritual faculties as you will, the more you 
nurse them and tend them and look after them, the more will 
they weaken and perish, the less will they give you of a 
healthy religious life in loving, serving, and trusting God and 
man, and the more will they become diseased and obtrusive 
elements on their own account.” So little of a mere essayist is 
Mr. Thom that he does not even touch the one subject that an 
essayist would certainly have seized on, the possibility that the 
higher and richer and more delicate sensibilities are in them- 
selves,—apart from a strong, firm will,—very often symptoms of 
disease, symptoms that there has been what the physicians call 
atendency to over-nutrition, to hypertrophy, of the sensibilities, 
which may partly account for the under-exercise of the volun- 
tary faculties in the nature inherited by one of these sensitive 
quasi-Coleridgian organisations. 

But though Mr. Thom’s sermons are as far removed as we 
can imagine from essays, they are also as far removed as possible 
from trite moralities. They are not moral but religious addresses, 
and always succeed in touching the sources of some feeling 
deeper than those which concern themselves merely with right 
and wrong. Nor is there any love of intellectual antithesis about 
our author. Indeed, we should almost say that he scrupulously 
avoids such antithesis, if we did not think that the absence 
of it is not due to conscious avoidance, but rather to that 
strong perception of the natural links of feeling connecting to- 
gether the contrasts cf an apparent antithesis which almost 
blinds him to the paradox to which mere rhetoricians are so 
much alive. Thus, in the fine sermon on “ The Spiritual Gains 
of Bereavement,” Mr. Thom, after insisting on the necessity of 
Christ’s leaving his disciples before they could really be con- 
scious of the presence of the Comforter, dwells on the inability 
of men to discern the realities of God’s judgments without the 
presence of that Comforter, almost as if he saw no superficial 
paradox in its being the function of a Comforter to indicate 
to the conscience the stern evidences of Divine judgment. 
Rhetoricians would have insisted on the strangeness of this 
paradox at least as emphatically as they would have shown 
at last that it was in truth no paradox at all. But to Mr. 
Thom it seems so evident that without the Spirit of Truth 
which comforts the heart for the absence of human sympathy 
to lean on, there can beno real discernment of the meaning o7 
Divine judgment, that he hardly notices even the superficial 
paradox :— 

‘Nothing short of the Comforter, the Everlasting Strengthener in 
men’s hearts, will give and renew the conviction that judgment has 
gone forth agaiust the prince of this world who rules through the 
lust of the eye, and the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life. Vainly 
does human law strive to convince the sinner that his sin is judged; 
no suffering brings conviction, if first God has not entrance to the 
darkened heart. Vainly does human opinion seek to convince the 
world of judgment, for it can show no goodness of its own that 
silently transforms ; its secular jadgment is not always the judgment 
of God; it too often appeals to one low motive against another. 
Even the natural retributions of God, as distinct from the spiritual 
manifestation of Himself to the souls of men—ruin, exposure, pain, 
disease, and death, a countless multitude of avengers, traverse the 
ways of guilt with tribulation and anguish; and still the world is 
not convinced of judgment. Only when the Comforter has first been 
with us can we read his own retributions aright. Otherwise, they 
may be terrible experiences, warnings of something wrong, but they 
do not change the affections of a sinful heart. When we think of 
many of our own objects and pursuits, and of the passions and pur- 
suits of men, can we say that the prince of this world is judged 
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because the Comforter is with us? Is he cast out from 
or even from the Temple of God, from the senate, 
chamber, and what the Scripture calls the inscrutable heart of kin 

Is it the Spirit of Truth that challenges God’s judgment in i 
world’s diplomacy ? Is it the Prince of Peace who summons nati “ 
to the carnal tests, the unspiritual decisions of war? Are we on 
selves so convinced of judgment, of how and where the eternal pan 
will fall, that no worldly passions pollate the sacredness of ourhenn 
or disturb by vain desires the spiritual contentment of our heeaiel 
The only way of life and safety is so to use all the manifestations f 
God to us that we live in continual intercourse with God Himself, 
to obtain our convictions of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, 
from the light of His Spirit in us interpreting the glory of Christ. 
for then, when our sin is revealed to us, it will be for the comfort 
and deliverance of our souls; when our righteousness ig assailed h 
false pleas of honour or cf dignity, the Spirit of Truth will enon 
the illusion; and if judgment proceeds from us, or silently shapes 
its awful form within us, it will be as God’s judgmeut, not ours — 
its holiness so tempered with love and mercy, that it will bring'no 
jadgment upon ourselves, and with the measure we mete it may be 
measured to us again.” 

We do not quite understand the force 0° the last sentence jy 
this beautiful passage. It seems to us that it is because 
judgment, when the Spirit of ‘Truth is with us, is brought upon 
ourselves, not because it is not, that we find true comfort in the 
judgment passed upon the spirit of this worll. And that is, a 
we understand it, Mr. Thom’s real drift. There is no true pers 
ception of judgment, unless we feel that we are judged by the 
same spirit that judges the world, and are thankful that we are 
so judged, It is the transformation of the fear of judgment 
into thankfulness for judgment, which is the work of the 
Spirit which is called the Comforter. He who fears judgment 
identifies himself with that which is evil in him, and dreads to 
lose it; he who is aided by the Spirit of Truth recognises that 
which is evil in him as something distinct from himself, which 
he hopes and desires to have burned out of him,—and, 
of course, only the latter state of mind is that of true 
judgment. We understand Mr. Thom to mean that both to 
give and to receive true judgment is one of the highest of 
blessings, not one of the greatest of dangers, and that the 
precept “ With what measure you mete it shall be measured to 
you again,” is an encouragement to judge in the highest and 
truest spirit, not that one may escape such judgment, but that 
one may receive it. 

We cannot entirely agree with the whole drift of the sermon 
on “The Resurrection World,” true as its main lines appear to 
us. We go with Mr. Thom entirely when he denies that there 
can be or is any artificial limit to repentance caused by the moral 
accident of death; but when he goes on to imply that there is 
no such possibility as that of a steady deterioration in character 
to which we can see no limit, we part company with him :— 


the market 
and the council 


“ Who believes that in his own person Ke is to suffer everlastingly ? 
No one who is sane enough to be permitted to go abroad among men. 
If a man really believes it, and believing it falls into a reasonable 
melancholy, he is pronounced to be religiously mad, Their nature— 
the Spirit of their Father in them, though they know Him not, will 
not permit men to think so hardly of God. But whilst this view of 
the judgment of God upon their sins is practically rejected, there 
is no spiritual view to take its place. The consequence is, that with 
the great mass of men the future exerts no influence at all upon the 
present; there is no law of eternal retribution which Conscience 
can hold before the soul.” 

Now, of that we should say that while a melancholy like 
Cowper's, based on some fatalistic notion of predestination to 
everlasting punishment, is a hideous dream which may well be 
attributed to nothing but a diseased brain, yet,—if we assume 
as Christians naturally do the intrinsic immortality of the 
soul,—there is nothing irrational at all in a man who finds 
himself steadily deteriorating and making fainter and fainter 
efforts after every fresh surrender to evil, regarding himself as 
in a fair way to everlasting punishment. Would any spiritual 
man say that what he failed to do when he was stronger and 
less enfeebled by a habit of surrender to evil, he can count 
confidently on doing when he is weaker and has learned to love 
good less and evil more? Nor will it do to rely on the goodness 


of God to do for us what we will not do for ourselves even ~ 


though we could do it. Mr. Thom is the last teacher to preach 
such a lesson as that. Doubtless God will give us opportunity 
after opportunity of return, beyond what we can ask or think. 
But is it a spiritual lesson to teach that he will by his mere 
omnipotence overcome our evil and force us back into the way 
from which we have voluntarily, and with open eyes, strayed? 
Heartily as we agree with Mr. Thom that there is no artificial 
line to be drawn at death, we cannot agree with him that 
the free will is not, after all, master of its own destiny, 
and may not pervert that destiny if it pleases. At all events, 
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the longer evil is voluntarily persevered in, the more like 

moral impossibility it seems to be that under such moral 
. as we know here,—and Mr. Thom rightly insists that 
<a are the laws by which we must form our judgment,—the 
heart which has fallen in love with evil should turn back to good, 

d the will which has ceased to struggle against it should 
snddenly rise up in miraculous strength, abjure all that it has 
uaa and seek all that it has abjured. ; 

But the more this beautiful volume of sermons is studied, the 
more it will be enjoyed, and the more thoroughly will Mr. 
Thom’s insight into the teaching of Christ be recognised as 


singularly deep and true. 





A BOOK ON GOLF.* 

In js never an easy task for the most skilful player at any 
ame to write a book of instruction by reading which the un- 
skilfal may attain proficiency. In every game, so much must 
depend upon practice and the bitter lessons of experience, 
that to master its difficulties by means of “ book-learning ” is 
almost an impossibility. Mr. Hutchinson, however, has been 
more successful in his little book upon golf than is usually the 
case with the writers of manuals of this kind. He cannot ex- 
pound to the world all he knows, he cannot tell us the secrets 
of those marvellous iron-shots which have raised him to an 
eminence among his fellows only to be rivalled by Prince 
Bismarck; but what it is possible to communicate he explains 
in clear and well-chosen language, giving a set of good, sound 
rules by which the beginner may govern his first attempts at 
golf. It is undoubtedly necessary ut first to know that there 
isa right and a wrong position for every part of the body while 
playing a stroke at golf; bat the instructions on these points 
are concluded with the admirable recommendation “ not to 
follow them with such carefvl and painful minuteness as to 
cramp your style and swing thereby,” a remark which shows 
at once more intelligence and more modesty than is usually to 
be found among those whose knowledge of any particular 
subject entitles them to speak to the general public not as 
fools, but as wise. 

Most readers, however, will take greater interest in that part 
of the book which is addressed to more experienced golfers, not 
only from the excellent lessons it conveys, many of which would 
prove useful rules for ordinary life as well as for golf, but also 
onaccount of the hearty enjoyment and appreciation with which 
Mr. Hutchinson enters into the humours of the game. With the 
greater number of his injunctions, or rather counsels, we are 
inclined to agree, but in some of them he really asks too much 
ofus. Golfers, after all, are but human, and to ask them not to 
“get into the habit of pointing out the peculiarly salient blade 
of grass, which you imagine to have been the cause of your 
failing to hole your put,” or, in other words, get your ball into 
the hole, is asking too much. ‘“ Man being reasonable, must”’ 
lay the fault of his failures on some one or something else, and 
it is hard to deprive us of so time-honoured an excuse for a bad 
put. We agree with Mr. Hutchinson that one’s adversary after 
having holed his own put, is often “ irritatingly short-sighted 
on these occasions.” But that is only a fresh example of the 
originally perverse and depraved nature of mankind. Still more 
severe are the rules Mr. Hutchinson expects us to observe 
after the game is over. Thus, he says:—“ When a friend is 
telling you at some length of the exceptionally fine shot which 
he played up to the seventeenth hole, do not interrupt him in 
order to describe the even finer one which you yourself played 
to the eighteenth.” This is really going too far. What method, 
weask an intelligent public, what possible method of restraining 
the inordinate conceit of other people remains to us, if we do 
not show them that their greatest efforts fade into insignifi- 
cance compared with our every-day performances? Even the 
beginner is sternly admonished “ not to expect every golfer of 
his acquaintance to listen very attentively to his detailed 
account of all the incidents of his first round.” We hope this 
rule may be observed; only let us meet with a beginner who 
does not absolutely insist on describing his first round in the 
fullest detail to all his acquaintance in turn, and we will take 
that beginner over to Paris, and propose him for a Monthyon 
Prize. A sufficient allowance must be made for the enthusiasm 
of golf. It was oace our lot to meet upon certain well-known 
links in Scotland, a gentleman who has acquired considerable 
4me in various branches of literature. As we approached, it 





* Hints on the Game cf Golf. By Horace G@. Hutchinson, Edinburgh and 
London : Blackwood and Sons, 18:6. 








was obvious that some divine afflatus had come to him; fire 
flashed from his eyes, and his whole frame trembled with emotion. 
But naught did he say of culture; poetry was not in his 
thoughts; he believed he had discovered a new line to the high 
hole (which, being interpreted, means that by playing in a 
certain direction he could get to a particular hole sooner than 
by following the usual course). The same enthusiam spreads to 
all. The golfer returns from his round as a general rule either 
triumphant or desponding. In the first case, he recounts his 
exploits; in the second, pours his griefs into the ear of a friend, 
who refuses to sympathise until he also has had the chance of 
relating his own adventures. So absorbing is the one topic of 
the golfing deeds of the day, that if a messenger were to enter 
the Royal and Ancient Golf Club at St. Andrews about half- 
past five on the evening of a fine golfing day with the intelligence 
that the united Powers of Germany, Austria, Russia, France, and 
Italy had declared war against England, that Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Gladstone had fought a duel in which both had fallen, 
and that the Queen had sent for Mr. Parnell, we believe he would 
be heard with but languid interest. Even the announcement of 
the result of the “ Leger” creates little sensation among those 
whose thoughts are wholly intent upon the day’s game, a state 
of things both natural and proper in the metropolis of golf. 

With most of the rest of Mr. Hutchinson’s “hints” we 
cordially agree. None certainly are more worthy of recollection 
than the axiom that “if you lose your temper, you will most 
likely lose the match,” a maxim not applicable to golf alone. A 
useful warning is conveyed to the number of inferior golfers 
who copy the eccentricities of a first-class player’s style, with 
the vague hope that they may thereby acquire some of his skill ; 
and the fact that ‘a combination of a strong player with a weak 
one will generally defeat two medium players,” is a subtle but 
important point, often overlooked by those who make up four- 
somes (or four-handed matches). The “ Miseries of Golf” are 
amusing, but they appear to us as rather a strained attempt at 
being funny, which does not quite fit in with the rest of the 
book. Taken as a whole, Mr. Hutchinson’s Hints on Golf form 
a very attractive little volume, which all who are in the least 
acquainted with the game will read with thorough enjoyment 
and amusement, and from which they should derive a great deal 
of instruction. Golfers are a stiff-necked and stubborn genera- 
tion, who stick to their own theories, and usually resent advice ; 
but surely the “hints” put forward in so modest and unas- 
suming a manner bya gentleman so widely known in golfing 
circles as Mr. Hutchinson, ought to have their effect upon the 
most hardened. 

MAN AND HIS HANDIWORK.* 

Every properly educated person—that is, every one who has 
read Sandford and Merton—will no doubt remember how, when 
Tommy Merton, forgetful of the excellent precepts of Mr. 
Barlow, was giving himself up to the dissipations which appear 
to have been open in those days to youths of high connections 
and tender years, the virtuous Harry Sandford wouid remon- 
strate with him by pointing out how very helpless his fashionable 
companions would have proved if they had served in the army 
of Leonidas, or been shipwrecked upon a desert island. It is 
indeed to be feared that the man of the nineteenth century, the 
highest product of civilisation, as he may be observed in 
Piccadilly in the present day, is in very many respects an 
exceedingly helpless animal, He is accustomed to far too many 
appiiances to make him comfortable, and were he deprived of 
these, would find it very hard to make a shift for his living. 
All this, however, may be obviated by reading Mr. Wood’s 
instructive and amusing work. 

The perusal of Man and his Haindiwork cannot be too 
strongly recommended to those whose profession or inclination 
leads them to engage in perilous expeditions in distant climes. 
Certainly, every one who is setting out upon a jong sea voyage 
and foresees the possibility of shipwreck, ought to take a copy 
with him. With this invaluable companion, the most shiftless 
person will rival in ingenuity and resource eveu the inventive 
Mr. Hazel, the wonderful hero of Charles Reade’s oul Play. 
Mr. Hazel had read so many books, and remembered them all 
so perfectly, that he was a walking dictionary and a walking 
essayist if required, and the use to which he put his knowledge 
on the desert island was marvellous indeed; but how much 
more could he have done had he but had the chance of con- 
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sulting Mr. Wood! How much more complete will be the work 
of the Robinson Crusoe of the future who has studied this 
valuable work, even without the extraordinary good luck of the 
ficticious hero, who was always coming across fountains of 
pitch, and spermaceti whales, and all kinds of wonderful things, 
exactly when they were wanted! Cast upon a desert and 
remote shore, where the sacred names of Bryant and May have 
never yet been whispered, he will be able to provide himself with 
fire as easily as if he were in the midst of civilisation, having 
even the choice of adopting the primitive method employed by 
the simple Zulu, or the more elaborate system of the ingenious 
Dacotah. As regards food, if he is only aware in what quarter 
of the world he has been cast away, he will find at once what 
beasts of chase inhabit that region, with what weapons they are 
most conveniently killed, and how these weapons are made. 
Does he want clothing, he has but to turn to Chapter xxxi., 
where that subject is exhaustively discussed. If a boat is 
necessary, full directions are given as to the construction of 
various kinds of boats, the paddles or oars required for them, 
and the different ways of using them. In fact, we are persuaded 
that those who have made a satisfactory trial of the many ex- 
pedients mentioned by Mr. Wood, by which the necessaries of life 
can be obtained, will not be content to stop there, but will be led on 
to attempt to extract harmony from some of the singular musical 
instruments of which he tells us, or to adorn themselves with 
imitations of the necklace of the Kaffir, or the cane head-dress 
of the Macoushi. Another great advantage which the student 
of Man and his Handiwork would enjoy in a perilous situation 
of this kind, would arise from his acquaintance with the manners 
and customs of the natives of the wild regions in which fortune 
had deposited him. Instances have been known before now of 
the influence acquired by Europeans among uncivilised races by 
their knowledge of the apparently incomprehensible arts of the 
white man. But would not the white man’s ascendency be much 
greater if he could, in addition to his knowledge of the mysteries 
of civilisation, show equal familiarity with the use of the weapons 
and implements of his savage entertainers? Such knowledge 
would, no doubt, be enjoyed by those whose attention to Mr. 
Wood's precepts has made them equally familiar with the use 
of the Patagonian bolas and the Bornean parang. It may be 
said that some amount of practice would be required to enable 
the student to make a proper use of his knowledge; this, indeed, 
we most earnestly recommend, and as the influence of Mr. Wood’s 
book spreads farther and farther, we do not despair of seeing a 
desert island established in St. James’s Park expressly for this 
purpose, a suggestion we beg respectfully to submit for the 
approval of the First Commissioner of Works. 


Mr. Wood has undertaken the arduous task of tracing the 
various steps by which the rudest and most primitive produc- 
tions are gradually developed into more or less perfect form. 
He begins at the beginning, at the time when the noble savage 
had not yet thought of running free in woods, but dwelt humbly 
in caves,—though here we must apologise to our author for 
employing the term “savage,” which, according to him, should 
ouly be applied to certain tribes which cannot by any stretch of 
fancy be described as noble. he word “savage,” in his opinion, 
can only be properly used of those tribes, if we can call them so, 
which recognise no common government, and have no common 
laws, and, we presume—happy people!—no general elections. 
Be this as it may, Mr. Wood begins with the primitive man who 
lived in an uncomfortable, and probably damp, underground 
dwelling, and wore only such clothing as decency demands—or 
perhaps not even so much, for decency is, after all, but an ac- 
quired virtue, only requisite in an artificial state of society—and 
traces the gradual improvements which have led to the present 
anthropoid being, with a frock-coat and a tall hat, and ideas of 
his own on the Home-rule Question. The different weapons and 
implements of mankind are carefully traced from their earliest 
stages. In primitive times, it is not possible to classify these, as 
Mr. Wood justly remarks. The long, pointed piece of wood alike 
serves as a spear in warfare, and in peaceful occupations can be 
used for digging, or asa help to climbing. Variations of the 
same implement give us the original dagger and sword. Again, 
the heavy stick with a large broad head can be used offensively 
as a club, or among peaceful persons may be converted into the 
harmless, necessary paddle. The mention of clubs reminds us 
of a curious account given by Mr. Wood of an Australian duel 
which is worth quoting. It appears that among the native 


tribes of Australia the trial by combat prevails in a somewhat 
singular form. If any one has been offended by a man of another 





tribe, he simply kills him and eats part of his body, with othe; 

ceremonies necessary to satisfy his wounded honour, but nin 

pleasant to describe. But if the offending party belongs to the 
. . . . 6 

same tribe as the aggrieved man, the preliminaries are adjusted 

in an extremely dignified manner, and the duel takes place as 

follows :— 

“‘When the combatants arrive on the ground, the chal 
down his waddy [the Australian club], stoops forward, ar 
hands on his knees, so as to present the crown of his head to his foe 
who raises his waddy with both hands, and brings it down with all 
his force on the unprotected head. The blow would crush the skoll 
and scatter the brains of any European; but the skull of the Australia 
black man is made of sterner stuff, and is so portentously thick that 
the blow scarcely stirs him from his position. Then the two chan 0) 
places, and so the queer battle goes on until one of the combatants 
does at last succeed in laying his antagonist prostrate, or, what ig 
still more honourable, has the opponent’s waddy break upon his skull 
In either caso the seconds pronounce honour to be satisfied, and both 
parties become the best of friends.” 

Has the highest civilisation produced a more perfect system of 
‘giving satisfaction ?” 

We can heartily recommend Man and his Handiwork to our 
readers. ‘Those who seek for instruction as to the origin of the 
various implements used by the human race, will have much 
cause to thank Mr. Wood for the care and industry he hag 
bestowed upon the subject; while the general reader whose only 
object is amusement, will find here a book which he can take 
up at any time with the certainty of finding some curious and 
interesting information wherever he chances to open it. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

Tuovucu the magazines this month are somewhat more readable 
than last, they have not yet recovered from the General Elec 
tion. The Nineteenth Century is, perhaps, the dullest. It 
would be very dull indeed but for an article by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, entitled “The Moral of the Late Crisis.” The name, 
however, has little to do with the subject-matter, except as far 
as the first few pages are concerned. After these a fresh turn is 
given to our thoughts, and the writer plunges into a controvers; 
with Sir Henry Maine on the general question of democracy, 
Nothing written by Mr. Goldwin Smith is likely to ke without 
much that is of weight and substance, and much that is striking 
and brilliant. But though these qnalities are present in a high 
degree, there is also present that spirit of pessimistic paradox 
which so often defaces his work. He is not satisfied with the 
results of the late contest, he is not satisfied with the Constitu- 
tion, and he is still less satistied with Sir Henry Maine’s 
diagnosis of democracy. Ordinary men might fancy that these 
two Constitutional critics were at one; but it is not so. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith borrows Sir Henry Maine’s cadgel, and with it 
belabours the English form of government; but then, instead of 
returning it quietly to its owner, he breaks it across his knee. 
This is what government in England has come to :-— 

“The country has no longer anything worthy of the name of a 
Government ; that is the momentous fact which every crisis of peril 
will place in a more glaring light. Extreme Radicals do not want 
the country to have a Government; they only want it to have an 
organ of indefinite revolution in a House of Commons elected by 
universal suffrage. But for the rest of the nation the hour of 
reflection has arrived. All power, both legislative and executive, is 
now vested in an assembly far too large for deliberation or for unity 
of action, distracted by faction, and growing daily more unruly and 
tumultuous, the new rules having had no more effect than new rules 
usually have when the root of the evil is left untouched. And this 
assembly is elected by a method purely demagogic, which impartsits 
character to every function of government. Diplomacy itself is now 
demagogism. The vacillations in Egypt, which have cost the nation 
so dear in blood, in money, and in reputation, seem to have arisen 
not so much from the indecision of the Government itself as from its 
endeavours to keep in unison with the shifting moods of the people. 
After all, what else can a demagogic executive do? It can hope for 
no support against any gust of uppopularity from a Parliament as 
demagogic as itself.” 

The passages in which Mr. Goldwin Smith shows that democracy 
is not what Sir Henry Maine and Mr. Scherer think it— 
“merely a form of government ”’—are too long to quote in full. 
He certainly exposes the weakness of their arguments by his 
remark,— The cardinal principle of democracy is equality, not 
of wealth, intellect, or influence, but of status in the community 
and right to consideration,—equality, in short, as the negation 
of privilege.” A few years ago such a remark would have 
seemed too trite for comment, the veriest commonplace of Con- 
stitutional disquisition. Of late, however, men’s minds have 
been so bewildered by the hair-splitting of pedantic and 
sophistical critics, that the simplest observations have con: 
stantly to be taken in order to determine and correct our 
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slitical bearings. It is good to be reminded — though the 

inidity of @ doctrinaire may be shocked by the excesses of 
are ular government, in the history of its evolution, 

Jacobinism, PoP a : £ Public Safet 
has something to show besides the Committee of Public Safety. 
ifr, Andrew Lang writes on Egyptian Divine Myths. The 

Soe e of the very greatest interest, and one which we 

subject 13 0D r a 
have 20 doubt Mr. Lang is well qualified to deal with, and 

the has not contrived to make a readable article. An essay 

J this kind requires above everything careful writing. here 

ht not to be sentences like the following :—‘“ We are 

Bes ginted with no race of men who were not more or less 
ae long before we first encounter them in actual ex- 
yo ae or in history.” This is, of course, a very gratifying 
re and we are extremely pleased to learn it. Yet the idiom 
in which the information 1s conveyed is, if we may be allowed 
to say 80, Very much more suited to the transactions of a 
parned society, than to pages intended to be read by idle 
men of the world, who are notoriously and foolishly sensi- 
tire to the possibilities of comprehension in a_ sentence. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster concludes the pages of the September 
gnmber with “ Our Superstition about Constantinople.” The 
article 1s sensibly written throughout, and elaborates the 
principle to which we have ourselves already given expression, 
—Russia at Constantinople may be bad for Austria, bad for 
the small States of the Balkans, bad for Greece; but it is not 
in any sense specially bad for England. 

The Contemporary has several interesting papers, though none 
ofthem rise to any very high level. Mr. Seebohm’s reminiscences 
of Mr. W. E. Forster’s early career give incidentally a good 
deal of interesting information as to the kind of topics exer- 
cising men’s minds in Yorkshire forty years ago. Mr. Freeman 
js nowhere more at home than in historical, architectural essay- 
writing. In “ Périgueux and Cahors” he gives a picturesque 
account of the churches and houses in two old Gaulish towns. 
Mr. Freeman does not attempt eioquent descriptions. There 
is little ornament for ornament’s sake in his writing. Yet 
notwithstanding, his careful elaboration of detail, his truth 
of local colouring, and his power of historical illustration 
serve to produce a more vivid result than many of the 
highly coloured and sensational pictures of places which 
the imitators—at a great distance—of Mr. Symonds and 
Mr. Ruskin often inflict upon us in the magazines. The two 
articles dealing with public rights, “ Footpath Preservation ” 
and “Commons, Parks, and Open Spaces,” are not more than 
commonplace restatements of well-known facts and arguments. 
Mr. Graham writes on Mr. Swinburne’s poetry, but does 
not write either very well or very wisely. Some of his 
strictures are just, no doubt, but such adverse criticism of Mr. 
Swinburne is comparatively easy. Mr. Graham seems to miss 
the importance of Mr. Swinburne’s development of the English 
measures. The other articles in the Contemporary do not call 
for any special notice. 

The Fortiightly Review appears this month with Mr. Frank 
Harris’s name on its front page. ‘l'o judge from the present 
instance, the magazine will be conducted on much the same 
principles as those adopted by Mr. Escott. “ The Belfast Riots, 
by Our Special Commissioner,” may possibly be a development 
in a new direction. The first two pages of the number are 
devoted to an explanation by Colonel Hope of the withdrawal 
of his article exposing alleged fraud and corruption on the part 
of the Ordnance Department. The article has now been placed 
in the hands of the Secretary for War, together with a statutory 
declaration by Colonel Hope of the truth of its contents. The 
declaration, as Colonel Hope points out, makes his statements 
liable to become the ground of an action for perjury, which 
action he is prepared to sustain. Colonel Hope’s contention is 
avery grave one, and apparently made in perfect good faith. 
It certainly deserves the minutest investigation, though whether 

that investigation should be public or private is a very difficult 
question. We are quite willing to agree with the concluding 
words of the editor’s note,-—‘ The matter, however, could 
scarcely be in better hands than those of a practical and 
able business-man like Mr. W. H. Smith.” Mr. Freeman’s 
“Prospects of Home-rule,” like all his writing on this subject, 
as far as we can judge, seems to show no very determined 
conviction in favour of Parnellism, but is rather a careful 
and academic attempt to deal with the philosophy of the subject. 
To use his own words, his is not an argument for the details, or 
even main principle of the scheme, but an attempt to distinguish 
and compare the various suggestions for solving the Irish 








Question ; though, no doubt, as far as concerns Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposals, a sympathetic attempt. We notice with pleasure the 
honesty of conviction which induces Mr. Freeman to condemn 
the notion that the Tories should be encouraged by the Liberals 
to go in for a Separatist policy. No good to the country can 
come of such tactics. Surely the Home-rulers should feel that 
if the Union is to be repealed, it should be after an honest 
conversion of the country, not by the fraudulent tactics of 
political faction. Mr. Symonds’s “Some Notes on Fletcher’s 
Valentinian,” show the writer’s fine feeling for dramatic litera- 
ture. The general remarks on Beaumont and Fletcher’s art 
are well worth the attention of students of the Elizabethan 
drama, while the story of the play is told with admirable 
clearness. All who have read and delighted in Fletcher's 
magnificent tragedy, where the lust, the cruelty, the horror, 
and the mysterious divinity that hedged even the weakest 
and most worthless of the Ciesars are evoked upon the scene 
by the spell the poet knew so well how to cast, will take 
pleasure in Mr. Symonds’s masterly analysis of the motives 
of the play. Few will be found not to agree in his condemna- 
tion of the way in which Fletcher has in the end spoiled and 
wasted his magnificent tragic opportunity. The Editor’s “ Home 
and Foreign Affairs” contains the usual aswiné of political 
events; but if Mr. Harris is to restore to the Fortnightly the 
distinction it gained from Mr. Morley’s contributions under this 
head, he must improve very much on the present specimen. 

The National Review prints from the pen of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton a paper of flouts, jeers, hacks, and slashes on the ques- 
tion of woman’s rights. Much of it is exaggerated, much put 
over-strongly ; but in the main, the arguments in “The Future 
Supremacy of Women” are not only sound, but extremely well 
expressed. They gain force, too, in coming from a lady so dis- 
tinguished in letters as Mrs. Lynton, and so little like that 
oppressed slave of man which the unenfranchised woman is 
represented to be. This is the writer’s opinion of the Parisian 
femine de commerce :— 

“ Sarely it is a pleasant, a natural, and in its degree a wholesome, 

thing for men to worship women; but the cult is dangerous when 
carried to excess. A little of it humanises society and softens the 
asperities of men; a great deal corrupts both. When women become 
supreme in power and influence, like the Parisian femme de commerce, 
or the Parisian grande dame, they are equally mischievous as regards 
the best virtues of society and men. In the former case they keep 
the shop and send away the children. And keeping the shop means 
keeping the man. Neither Jules nor Jack loves work per se; and if 
he can be kept like a gentleman in idleness, he prefers his leisure to 
labour. As Madame, on her side, prefers the quasi-publicity and 
excitement of life behind the counter to the claustral monotony of ber 
own four walls, he indulges her desire, gives her her head, and profits 
by it.” 
Mr. Clarmont Dauiell’s paper on “ Bimetallism”’ is by no means 
an adequate statement of this most importaut subject. Readers 
will gather a notion of the wisdom of the writer from his pro- 
posals in regard to India. As far as we can understand, for 
there is some ambiguity in the statement of the proposition, 
India should adopt a gold currency. The best way of answering 
this is to point out that it is proposing to multiply the national 
indebtedness by five. Mr. Hoare, in a letter to the Times of 
Monday last, has put the case very well. He shows how the 
present appreciation of gold has, in truth, raised the National 
Debt from 700 millions to 1,050 millions, and how a farther 
appreciation of gold by the adoption of a gold currency in India 
might reasonably be expected to raise it to 5,500 millions. But 
Mr. Daniell seems to think that if India had a gold standard, 
gold would somehow be set free, not still more restricted. “ Our 
Glorious Constitution,” by “ X.,” is not a very valuable contri- 
bution to the history of our institutions. Every one who passes 
nowadays runs his penknife into our walls, and pronounces 
against them. Some say that they are utterly unsound, and 
must come down; some “ that a little compo” is all that is re- 
quired; some that there are no foundations ; but all say that the 
building needs repair. “ X.” has his suggestions this month, 
“7,” will have his next month, and so the game goes on. Let 
us hope the master of the house will be wiser than was poor Mr. 
Briggs, and will steadily refuse to have the house brought about 
his ears under the name of repairs. Lady Bloomfield’s “* Episode 
in History ” is a well-written and entertaining description of the 
great fire at the ball at the Austrian Embassy in Paris, during 
the marriage fctes of Marie Louise and the Emperor. “The 
Fature of Ireland” is a fairly reasonable article, but calls for no 
special notice. 

In the tourists’ season, rescued, however, in the dullest weeks 
of it by the Bulgarian see-saw revolution, the general reader 
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can bear a good deal of description of tours and trips. If he 
is, or has been, doing anything in either the greater or the less 
of those departments of travel, he takes record of the kind as 
a personal compliment; and if he has not, although there may 
be a sting of envy in his pleasure, he likes to read about other 
people’s deeds of locomotion. or this reason Blackwood is 
more attractive than usual, with its two pleasant @ propos, 
“From a Hill-top,” by an unnamed writer, and “A Tour upon 
Wheels,” by Mr. Oscar Browning. There is a very amateurish 
affectation in writing of the Chateau Gaillard as “ the 
favourite child of Richard Ccour de Lion.” The author 
seems to know nothing of the importance of Soissons in 
later times than those of the Sire de Coucy. The hill from 
whose “top” the unnamed writer surveys a fair scene, 
which he describes with vigour and without affectation, is not 
named; but it is enough to know that it is situate five hundred 
miles north of London and thirty miles south of Lochnagar. 
No.1 of a series of papers on “The Scotland of Mary Stuart” is 
the most interesting paper in Blackwood. It treats of William 
Maitland, of Lethington, whom Queen Elizabeth praised as 
“the flower of the wits of Scotland,” and incidentally of his 
brother John, a less estimable, but perhaps a more striking 
personage. The political article is hardly at all abusive, but it 
is platitudinarian in the extreme. Major-General MacMahon, 
on what he calls Lord Rosebery’s surrender to China, and 
unequivocal admission of the Celestial Empire’s claim to 
suzerainty, is not very convincing; anda heavy article on “ The 
National Survey ” affords plenty of information on a subject 
which is hardly of general attractiveness. 

Macmillan has its tribute to the tourist season also, and as it 
is paid through the medium of an essay on “the city of the 
Sextian waters, the cherished dwelling-place of King Réné,” 
written by Mr. Freeman, it is of course learned without being 
prosy or pedantic. Such of the “ cure ”-seekers at Aix as have not 
a rooted objection to knowing anything at all about the former 
history of the place of their sojourn, canuot do better than master 
the facts contained in these eight packed pages. “ An Emigré 
on Ireland in 1795 ” is to be recommended to all who are capable 
of bringing an unprejudiced mind to bear on one side of the burn- 
ing question of the day; for the émigré of a century ago might 
have published his book last week withoutloss of @ propos ; and his 
desire to have it explained to him how it is “ that for centuries the 
English should have been content to know less of many parts of 
Treland than they do of Otaheite,’”’ would be as reasonable and 
as fully justified. The magazine is pleasantly brightened up 
by a smart article on ‘ Hero-Worship,” a doctrine which 
is working, according to the writer, “ great mischief all 
round us in society.’’ Here we have it explained that Napoleon 
became “ unquestionably great” because “ during his whole life 
he never thought twice about suppressing any moral impulse 
which could not be made to serve his personal ambition,”—in 
other words, “just because he was a low man;” and then the 
writer goes on to protest against the bullying beatifications of 
his own particular pets by Mr. Carlyle—whom he pleasantly 
mentions as “a person of whom we have lately heard quite 
enough ”’—as follows :— 

“One proof of the irrationality of Hero-worship is found in the 
worshipper’s inability to describe his hero in clear and satisfactory 
terms. There are few literary achievements to be compared with 
Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell,’ few books in avy language which exhibit so 
wonderful a combination of industrious accuracy and poetic power. 
Bat does it enable us to understand Cromwell? Surely not. Carlyle 
is justly chargeable with the superficiality which he himself charged 
on Scott. He gives us a lifelike presentment of his hero, his clothes, 
his outer man, the country in which he lived. But when he comes 
to the inner man, his purposes and motives, we find ourselves in con- 
tact not with a man, but with a cloudy portent of Energy, Veracity, 
and other abstractions spelt with capital letters. The roll of the 
devout biographer’s style, broken only by ejaculations of praise, 
becomes at last positively wearisome; you put down the volume 
and look round impatiently for some historian who has not bound 
himself by a religious obligation to admire every act of Oliver, 
Lord Protector. Perhaps you find solace in Mozley’s essay, the work 
of a High Churchman, who thought it right to be less than fair to 
the great Puritan; but at the same time, the work of a critic who 
sets out to describe a man, and not a false god. Mozley gives you 
at least some measure of the man he describes; Carlyle gives you 
none, and would probably have throttled you had you asked him to 
measure Cromwell by the standards which apply to other men.” 


One wonders that the writer of this charming paper has not 
referred to Macaulay’s William of Orange as a striking instance 
of the temptations of hero-worship. It hardly seems to us to be 
worth any one’s while to criticise many of the criticisms of Mr. 
Swinburne, whose praise and censure are alike hysterical and 





arr 
unconvincing. We should have thought the printing of such 
assertion as that the person must be “ either cancerous an 
malevolence or paralytic with stupidity,” who does not think 
he does concerning Lord Tennyson’s “ Rizpah,” would mee 
secured immunity from serious consideration ; but it seems 7 
were wrong; and we do not regret our error, seeing that a ye ' 
amusing writer handles the Randolph Churchill of literature j 
diverting style in Macmillan. The whole paper is admirable, 
so good-humouredly contemptuous, and so masterly in jtg 
exasperating “ pooh-pooh!” But we think the writer puts the 
case of “those carping creatures called critics” alittle too strong] 
when he declares that “they have agreed to forget ‘The Lee? 
and they have read ‘Bothwell.’” They may have done the 
former, just as one deliberately forgets a bad smell; bat have 
they done the latter? The editor of Macinillan has nobly 
declined to recognise the dull season at all. “ Capping Verses” 
is very pleasant reading. It ends with a little bit about Siting 
Italicus which makes the reader leave off with a sudden laugh 
—surely the triumph of a magazine article. “I know no more 
about Silius,” says the writer, “than the fact revealed to us 
by Downey, that there are five lines in his seventeen books 
which begin with the letter ‘x.’ Stay, I am wrong, ong 
thing more I do know of him: in Mr. Trevelyan’s admirable 
biography of Lord Macaulay, I came upon that omnivorons 
reader’s opinion of him thus tersely in his diary ;—* Sjliys 
Italicus is a conceited ass.” And I have no doubt that Lord 
Macaulay was perfectly right.” Even the piice de résistance, 
“ Homer and Recent Archeology,” is not tough but taking; 
and an article on Paul Louis Courier must not be left 
without commendation for its comprehensive crispness. 

Miss Veley’s gem-like story, “A Garden of Memories,” 
comes to an end in the Lnglish Illustrated Magazine. This jg 
an excellent number ; the inevitable bit of travel is “ A Septem. 
ber Day in the Valley of the Arno,” ard it makes one want to 
gothere. The “Chase” is a delightful article ; the illustrations 
are from drawings by Mr. Hugh Thomson, and they remind us 
every now and then, by a comic horse or dog, of the touch of 
the vanished hand of Caldecott. ‘ Dogs of the Chase ” is more 
serious, but equally well-written and well-illustrated. 


There is nothing of special note in Cornhill. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
en 

Variety is the distinguishing feature of the contents of the 
September numbers of the two Scotch magazines, the Scottish Church 
and Sunday Talk. In the former, there is hardly a dull paper, 
although the writer of an article on “The Power of the Pulpit” 
seems to have been afraid to do justice both to himself and to his 
subject. ‘Toad’s Meat, and How I Came to Kat It,” is a very 
amusing and yet instructive paper on fungi; under the terribly 
Celtic name of “ Lochan—a Chlaidbeamh,” a fine Highland legend 
is told by a writer who loves his hills; and a personal friend of 
the late Sir Hope Grant contributes a bright sketch of him 
as ‘fa Christian soldier.’ The most notable paper in the Septem- 
ber Number of Sunday Tulk is a sermon by the late Principal 
Talloch on “ Christian Agnosticism,” the character of which may 
be gathered from the text, ‘‘ For we know in part.’’ It proves, among 
other things, how careful, as a thinker and literary artist, the late 
Principal was, even when he was not and could not have been writiog 
with a view to publication. Among the papers that may be singled 
out for special commendation, are “ St, Kentigern ’—an article on the 
patron saint of Glasgow—“ A Royal Visitor,” by “A. L. 0. E.,” and 
“The Good Shepherd,” by the editor. The verse in this magazine is 
much superior to the average of religious poetry. 


Days and Nights on Service. By Major A. E. De Cosson. (John 
Murray.)—There is no need for the somewhat apologetic tone of 
Major De Cosson’s preface. He tells us exactly what we want to 


hear, the daily details of a soldier’s life on service. They are things _ 


which we, “ who sit at home at ease”’ (if there be such a thing a8 
ease with General Elections twice a year, and books pouring from 
the Press by hundreds), are never wearied of. Major De Cosson 
reached Suakim early in the March of last year, and he left it on 
May 22nd, invalided. Tho time included is little more than te0 
weeks, but into these ten weeks were crowded the labours and 
sufferings of a long campaign. The story of these labours and 
sufferings is not a subject for criticism ; when we have said that it is 
told in excellent English—the writer is, indeed, no novice with his 
pen—in a modest, manly fashion, we have done all that can be e& 
pected from a reviewer,—except, indeed, it be to give our readers 4 
hearty recommendation to make acquaintance with the volume for 
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—— 
hemselves Here, if they would see a specimen of what they will 
the! . } 


fnd, isa scene from the insice of the square at Topek :— 
J 


helter of the telegraph waggon, the doctors were 
7 se dhagle yuring the wounded, while the telegraph people sat 
- iting to head-quarters the intelligence, which by this time 
calaily a been clearly apparent, that we were now engaged with the 
ae rs saw the Times’ correspondent, who then was a stranger to 
~~ ‘dly scribbling his notes, as he stood with the bridle of his 
sd say ite one arm, and the artist of the Graphic, also making 
Se saall sketches of the different corners of the zareba on his 
prt while the turmoil was raging all around. Outside, the heavy 
= smoke made the moving figures look dim and fantastic, like 
—_ g geen through a thick fog, but whenever the smoke lifted for 
pao le we could descry large masses of the enemy hovering and 
pore round searching for a weak place to rush in at ; while every 
circ ~ then small groups of Arabs, sometimes only a single man, 
pa run out from the rest at a sort of jog-trot, and boldly approach 
the level line of rifles, brandishing sword or spear in the air with an 
exaggerated affectation of defiance, which would have been absurd had 
‘+; not been pathetic, and apparently quite content to make one cut or 
dhrast at an unbeliever before falling riddled with bullets. 


An Italian Garden: a Book of Songs. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—These songs are full of elegance, and even 
tenderness; but they want substance. And the hue of a gentle 
melancholy with which they are tinged is monotonous, and, but for 
a grace of execution that seldom fails, would be wearisome. We are 
disposed to cry with Ida, in “ The Princess,” as we read stanza after 
stanza of this querulous music, “‘these are fancies bred in silken- 
folded idleness,” and to ask for something more robust, something 
that has to do with the life that men and women really live. Here 
isa graceful little poem :— 

 STREWINGS. 
Strow poppy buds about my quiet head 

And pwnsies on mine eyes, 

And rose-leaves on the lips that were so red 

Before they blanched with sighs. 






Let gilly-flowers breathe their spicy breath 
Under my tired feet, 
But do not mock the heart that starved to death 
With aught of fresh or sweet!’ 
Bat it is possible to wish for a change when one has had substan- 
tially the game thing repeated again and again. It is certainly a 
relief when we come to something with a little more warmth of 
colour in it, as ‘‘ Celia’s Home-Coming,’’? which we would gladly 
quote if we had the space. Here is one stanza that might have been 
written by Herrick :— 
* Cyder bring an1 cowslip wine, 
Fruits and flavours from the East, 
Pears and pippins too, and fine 
Saffron loaves to make a feast: 
China dishes, silver cups, 
For the bonrd where Celia sups !”’ 
Perhaps the highest level is reached in “In Memoriam: Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti.’ Here is the second strophe :— 
“Yea, thou art dead, nor hast thou any care 
That the first hawthorn swells in bud to-night, 
Nor yet for our despair ; : 
Nor for the songs that once were thy delight, 
Whose singing wings shall never cease to beat 
In music strange and sweet, f 
And make a southern April in our air. 
But thou art gone before 
To that remote, eternal, final shore 
That was thine unforgotten goal ; F 
And thou bast climbed the mount of Paradise ; 
And thy triumphant soul, 
With him who living went that way, 
And him who saw all Heaven with blinded eyes, 
Rejoices in the day!’ 

Some Personal Reminiscences of Carlyle. By Andrew James 
Symington. (Gardner, Paisley and London.)—Mr. Symington’s 
acquaintance with Carlyle extended over a period of some thirty 
years. We are glad to have these recollections of it. Their tendency 
is to remove, or at least soften, some unpleasant impressions left by 
the publication of the diary and letters. Mr. Symington, indeed, 
seeks to rehabilitate Carlyle at the expense of Mrs. Carlyle. He even 
goes so far as to suggest that the unkindly judgments of men to be 
found in the diaries are duo to her rather than to him. “ He trust- 
fally accepted as gospel all her highly-coloured and often erroneous 
estimates of people, when girding at them, endorsing and unguardedly 
repeating them as his own.”? This plea goes, we think, far beyond 
what can be admitted. It is pleasant, however, to be told that 
the old horse, ‘Fritz,’ about which some unpleasant things have 
been said, was really sold to a purchaser who was to work him 
very lightly. Again, the unselfishness and generosity of the 
letter (dated July, 1867), in which Carlyle offers to resign 
legacy of £1,000 from John Chorley, make agreeable reading. 
Altogether, this is an interesting little book. We find Carlyle 
denouncing evolution in the characteristic utterance,— I have 

. 8 a 

no patience with these gorilla Gamnifications of mankind,”’ calling 
4 railway-train a ‘ metallic devil,’ lamenting the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, inveighing against “ jerry building,” thanks 
to which « England has to be rebuilt every seventy years,’ and taking 
up his parable against the modern management of things in general. 

—We may mention in this connection, Carlyle : Personally and in 
his Writings, Two Lectures. By David Masson. (Macmillan.)—A 








volume, we need hardly say, of no little interest and value. We 
observe a dire+t conflict of testimony between Professor Masson and 
Mr. Symington on the subject of Carlyle’s religious opinions. “ As 
Carlyle,’’ says the former, “ had wholly given up the metaphysics of 
Christianity [7.e. the element of revelation], he cannot be classed 
among Christians.’? ‘From personal intercourse,’ writes Mr. 
Symington, “extending over many years, we, in common with all 
who came in close contact with him, know that Carlyle was trathful 
to the core; and also that he devoutly and reverently accepted the 
essential truths of the Christian religion. ..... The root-belief in 
saving truth, to which he firmly clung down to the end of his days, 
was substantially that which his godly mother had taught him.” 
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CO  ———, 
oYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 
> Councir—Vice-Admiral H.R.H. 
ParsiDENT OEE of EDINBURGH, K.G, 
R NOMINATIONS for Naval Cadetships, and 
= ‘a Naval Clerk:hip, are given annually for 
one for @ + 
ae eee pees of Naval and Marine officers, fifty 
35 s per annum ; for others, seventy guineas. 
guiness RATION for the Universities, Navy, Army, 
ms rvice, &c. All candidates for Woolwich and 
ic aed direct from the School successful for the 
eee sears. First and second places for Naval 
Cadetsbips in June, 1885, &e. labia id 
Heap MasTER—Rev. JAMES \ q, F 
sisted by a large staff of Resident Masters, 
madaates in honours of Oxford and Cambridge. 
S Jications for information as to successes of 
ps pupils, Exhibition Scholarships, &c., to be 
made to the HEAD MASTER. : 
By order of the Council, 
G. F. JESSOP, 


July 1st, 1886. Bursar, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
(Founded by King Edward VI.) 
Heap MASTER 
HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

Assisted by six Graduates in high University honours, 
including First Classmen in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Science. Classical and Modern Sides. Excellent 
buildings, containing fully-equipped laboratory, 
library, gymnasium, and_unusually good and large 
studies and bedrooms. For list of University and 
other distinctions, Prospectus, &c, apply to the 

HEAD MASTER. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 


17th. ener 





WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
0 UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER, 
1. ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
9, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT (including the 
Dental and the Pharmacentical Courses), 
3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. . 
4. EVENING CLASSES DEPARTMENT. 
Prospectuses of the above Departments and of 
Fatrance Scholarships and Exhibitions (twelve in 
number, and varying from £12 to £100 per annam), 
will be forwarded on application to the REGISTRAR 
of the College, or may be obtained from Mr. J. E. 
CORNISH, 33 Piccadiily, Manchester. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, 1887.—Ladies who desire to 
become TEACHERS are PREPARED for this Ex- 
amination, and TRAINED as Cla:s-Teachers by the 
Teachers’ Training and Rezistration Society at their 
College—Address, PRINCIPAL, the Maria Grey 
Training College, 5 Fitzroy Street, W. 





if INDERGARTEN TEACHERS.— 
PREPARATION for the Froebel Society’s 
Examination, and Regular Training in Class-Teaching 
is offered to Ladies at the Maria Grey Training Col- 
lege, 5 Fitzroy Street, W.—Addres:, PRINCIPAL. 


oe COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 

8and9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

Arrangements are now made for giving PRIVATE 
ROOMS to some of the Students in residence. 

Terms, from £66 to £70 per year, according to 
accommodation. The Year is divided into Three 
Terms. For particulars, apply to 

MARY ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 


Gr. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


_ For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scieme, St. Andrews, N.B. 


yPGBasTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 

The School Course includes, in addition to the 
ordinary eubiects of a High School Curriculum, 
Natural 8 se, with practical laboratory work, 
Drawing, ging, and Harmony, Needlework, 
and Physical 









3 53. 
: ae buildings are capable of accommodating 
=U scholars, 
_ School hours,9.15to 1, Optional and extra subjects 
in the afternoon, 

Scale of Fees:—Four to Six Guineas a Term, ac- 


cording to age. 
can be made, 
Prospectuses, and other information can be obtained 
from the Secretary, 
, NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER lith, 
ser T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 
_3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, 19 The PARADE.—Head 
Mistress, Miss HUCKWEKLU—Tbe NEXT TERM 
info BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 2lst. Prospectus and 
information as to Boarding-Houses, &c., may be 
obtained at the School, or from the SECRETARY. 


ee 

(jORRESPONDENCE TEACHING. 
OFaER LESSONS RESUMED for GIRLS and 
pe RS, who are studying at home, and have no 
ny of procnring viva voce teaching.—Pro- 
7. 'uson applic ttion.—Rev. EDWARD 8. HOWSE, 


Special arrangements for boarders 








2A, Ashwick, Bournemouth. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.— Founded by 
Ds Richard, Lord Rich, 1564, Head Master—Rev. 
At Oxf, RAM.—The Honours of the year include :— 
Classical ; one First, one Second, and two Thirds in 
Law Tri Moderations ; at Cambridge, a Second in the 
ith, -P°;-TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 

» Scholarships in May. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
FRIDAY, October Ist, when an Introductory Address 
will be delivered by Dr. Wadham at 4 p.m. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be offered for competition in OCTOBER :— 

1. AScholarship, value £125, for the sons of medical 
men who have entered the School during the current 

ear. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all 
students commencing their studies, The subjects for 
these three Scholarships will be Latin, French or 
German, and Elementary Physics, and the Examina- 
tion will be held on Monday, October 4th. 

3. A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students 
who have entered the school during the current year, 
and who have passed the Cambridge 1st M.B. since 
October, 1835. Subjects — Elementary Biology, 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Practical Chemistry. 

4, A Scholarship, value £65, for students who have 
entered during the current year and have passed the 
Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M B. Subjects 
—Anatomy and Physiology. The examination for 
these Scholarships will be held during the month of 
October. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open 
to students :—The William Brown £100 Exhibition ; 
the William Brown £49 Exbibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32 ; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value £32; the Pollock Prize in Physio- 
logy, va'ue £18; the Johnson Prizein Anatomy, value 
£10 10s ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10103 ; General 
Proficiensy Prizes for first, second, and third-year 
student, of £10 103 each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery, the Acland Prize in Medicine, the Thomp- 
son Medal, and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital appointments, including the two House 
Physicianships and two House Surgeonships, are 
awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the stndents without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor 
appointments are given without extra fees. Several 
paid appointments, including that of Obstetric 
Assistant, with a salary of £100 and board and lodg- 
ing, are awarded yearly upon the recommendation of 
the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class- 
rooms, now building, will be ready by October Ist. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained 
by application to 

WILLIAM WADHAM, M.D., Dean. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
COMMENCES on OCTOBER 4th. Introductory 
Lecture at 4 p.m., by A. FE. Barker, Esq. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and 
LAWS, and of SCIENCE (including the Indian 
School and the Departments of Applied Science and 
Technology, and of the Fine Arts), begins on 
OCTOBER 5th. Introductory Lecture at 3 p.m., by 
Professor T. E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B. Instruction 
is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science, 
Prospectuses and Rezulations relating to Exhibitions, 
&e. (value £2,000), may be obtaincd from the College, 


Gower Street, W.C. 

The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS EN. 
TRANCE PRIZES (Languages and Science), and 
(Gilchrist) ENGINEERING ENTRANCE EXHIBI. 
TIONS, begin SEPTEMBER 28th; for MEDICAL 
EXHIBITIONS, September 29th. 

The School REOPENS SEPTEMBER 27th. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A, 
Secretary. 


* ali AL HIGH SCHOOL of 
EDINBURGH. 

ManaGers—The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 

Recror—JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. Edinburgh 
and Oxford, formerly Principal and Professor of 
Claszic3 in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

The SCHOOL provides BOYS with a LIBERAL 
and CAREFUL EDUCATION, qualifying them for 
the Universities, for Civil Service and other appoint- 
ments, and for Professional or Commercial Pursuits. 
A large and well-equipped Gymnasium and Swimming 
Bath have recently been added. 

In addition to the Medals (five gold and seven 
silver) and valuable Book Prizes, the following 
Bursaries will be competed for next year :— 

1. TWO SCHOOL BURSARIES of £12 1s for boys 















attending the First Class, and TWO SCHOOL 
BURSARIES of £13 10s for boys attending the 


Second Class. These Bursaries cover the School 
Fees for the ensuing Session. 

2. ONE SIBBALD BURSARY of £20 for three 
years, open to Boys entering the Fourth Class in the 
following Session. 

3. ONE DONALDSON BURSARY of £10 for two 
years, open to Boys entering the Fifth Class in the 
following Session. 

4.TWO or more HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
BURSARIES of £20 a year for two years, open to 
Boys attending the Fourth or Fifth Class next Session. 

5. TWO or THREE HERIOT HIGH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY BURSARIES of £30 a year for three 
years, tenable at any University approved by the 
Governors ; open only to Boys attending the High 
School. 

NEXT SESSION COMMENCES FRIDAY, October 


The Rector and several of the Masters take 
BOARDERS. 

For further particulars as to the School Course, or 
with respect to any of the above Bursaries, apply to 
the RECTOR, at the School, or to the CLEKK to the 
School Board, at the Offices of the Board. 

Offices of the School Board, 
25 Castle Street, Edinburgh, August 1836. 


ATIN and GREEK. — Certificated 
successful HEAD MASTER teaches LATIN and 
GREEK by CORRESPONDENCE, Beginners read 
and translate (with great accuracy) Cesar and other 
easy Authors, and New Testament in Greek, in about 
seven months. Exceptionally low terms.—For full 
particulars, list of successes, &c, address, HEAD 








MASTER, Birlivngham School, Pershore. 


R? YAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Lind Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The — Hon, Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 

M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingzcote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Colonel T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

‘ NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 5th, 
886. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
me (for LADIES), 

3 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Incorporatedj by Royal Charter, 1853. No Branch. 
PrincipaL—Rey, Canon ELWYN, Master of the 
Charterhouse. 

Lapy ResipeENtT—Miss CROUDACE. 

Astronomy, Professor Lambert. Botany, Professor 
Henslow. Chemistry, J. M. Thomson. Drawing, J. 
B. Bedford. English, Professor Morley. French, Pro- 
fessor Lallemand. Geography and Geology, Professor 
Seeley. German, Dr. Weil. Greek, Rev. A. W. 
Milroy. Greek Testament, Rev. B. H. Alford. Har- 
mony, Henry Gadsby. History, Rev. J. de Soyres. 
Italian, Professor Coscia. Latin, G@.C. Warr. Mathe- 
matics, Professor Hudson. Theology, Rev. Canon 
Elwyn. Vocal Music, William Shakespeare. Piano, 
W. G. Cusins. Dancing and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 4th. 

Particulars of SECRETARY. 

( ye EEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 

x 43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W., 

For GIRLS from 5 to 14. 

Lapy SUPERINTENDENT—Miss HAY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 27th. 

rIVHE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 
PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 
from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 
all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 
men’s sons entering for Marlborough —For particu- 

lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


{EASIDE—WESTON-SUPER- 
iz MARE HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES.—Mrs. MEYNIER, late Principal of the 
Alexandra Colleze, ‘'aunton, RECEIVES a few 
YOUNG LADIES to TRAIN and EDUCATE in the 
various branches of a liberal Education, and offers 
unusual advantages for conversational proficiency in 
French and German. Highest references to parents 
and friends of past and present pupils. NEXT 
TERM commences SEPTEMBER 15th.—For Pro- 
spectus, aldress PRINCIPAL, Lynwood, Ellenborough 
Park, Weston-super-Mare. 











] UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
f-ssionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Wh'sky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations en application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 








London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos. 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
free. 


RY’S 
URE 
CS eaeeaeee 
OCOA. 


**It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A. 
CaMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 


fF OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Nervovs 

DEBILITY.—No part of the human machine 
requires more watching than the nervous system— 
upon it bang health and life itself. These Pills ara 
the best regulators and strengtheners of the nerves, 
and the safest general purifiers. Nausea, headache, 
giddiness, numbness, and mental apathy yield to 
them. They despatch in a summary manner those 
distressing dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic pains, 
fullness at the pit of the stomach, abdominal disten- 
sion, and overcome both capricious appetites and con- 
fined bowels—the commonly accompanying signs of 
defective or deranged nervous power. Holloway’s 
Fills are particularly recommended to persons of 
studious and sedentary habits, who gradually sink 
into a nervous and debilitated state, unless some such 





restorative be occasionally taken, 
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Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 39. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER. 
ConTENTS. 

Jess. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of ‘* King 
Solomon’s Mines,” &c. Chap, 12. Over it.—Chap. 
13. Frank Muller shows his Hand,—Chap.14, John 
to the Rescue, 

Sureps oF Morocco, 

A PropicaL Son, 

THE MONTAFUN. 

Tue Cow-Boy at Hore, 

A SLEEPLESS NIGHT. 

Tue Buu Curtains. 

London: Suiru, Etper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


No. 851, SEPTEMBER, 1836. 23 6d. 
CONTENTS. 5 
Tue ScoTranp OF Mary Srvart.—No. I. LeEruine- 
TON ANDTHE LAMMERMUIR. By John Skelton. 
SARRACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps, 15-15, 





THE NATIONAL SURVEY. 
A Tour upon Wuects, By Oze1r Browning. 
COINCIDENCES ? ? 
On a H1Lt-Tor, 
3URMESE BorperR Triprs AND Trapc Routes, By 
Major-General MacMahon, 
ORrvDER FoR IRELAND, 


Witr1Am Brackwoop 2nd Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
SEPTEMBER. 2s 6d. 
THE MORAL OF THE LATE Crisis. By Goldwin Smith, 
CoLLAPSE OF THE FREE-TRADE ARGUMENT. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Penzance. 
Berore Birtu. By Norman Pearson, 
Tue Hinpu Wrpow. By Devendra N. Das. 
A VISIT TO SOME AUSTRIAN MONASTERIES, By St. 
George Mivart. 
How A Provincia, Paper 18 MANAGED. By Arnot 
Reid. 
MarniaGe with A Deceasep Wire's Sister. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Bramwell. 
MERELY Prayers. By Mrs, D. M. Craik 
Eeyptian Divine Mytus. Ly Andrew Lang, 
Our SUPERSTITION ABOUT CONSTANTINOPLE. By H. 
O, Arnold-Forster. 
London: KerGan Pavt, Trencn, and Co. 
Now ready, price 6d. 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. XLVIT., SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
ge or Gineon. By Walter Besant.—Book 
. © ay 











> 
Earty Newsparer Skxetcurs. By W. F. Nelson. 
A SumMER Nienut. By D. J. Robertson. 
Minz Enemy. By A. Werner. 
THE DiaMoND-FieLns oF Soutn Arrica, By George 
J. Nathan, 
THE SINGING OF THE Maaniricat. By E, Nesbit. 
THE Puma. By W. H. Hudson, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, 


Monthly, price Half a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
$ For SEPTEMBER. 
ER’S Eanty Career. By Frederic 











Co 
Mr. W. E. Fo 
Seebohm. 
PERIGUEUX AND Canons. By E. A, Freeman. 
FUNDAMENTAL CuukcH PRINCIPLES, By the Rev. J. 
M. Wilson. 
AxovT Money. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 
Pusiic Lanp :— 
1. Footpatus, By the Rev. U. D. Rawnsley. 
2. Commons. By Robert Hunter, 
SwINBURNF’S Poetry. By P. A. Grahim. 
REVOLUTION AND EvoiuTion, By Leon Metchnikoff. 
ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN Russia. 
Contemporary RECORDS :— 
1, Puysics. By Pro ° 
2. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IspIsTER and Co,, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Twentieth Edition post fres, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Roper? G. 
Watts, M.D., F.R.S.U., F.0.S8., &e. 
London: C. MircueLin and Co., Red Lion Court, 
ens and SIMPKIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 


ACHILL and the WEST OF IRELAND, 
Second Edition, price 6d; by post, 7d. 


R. TUKE’S REPORT on ACHILL 
and the WEST of IRELAND, with Sugges- 
tions for the Permanent Improvement of Districts 
situate on the West Coast. 
“Mr. Tuke’s Report is well worth careful reading,” 
—Spectator. s 
“Mr. Tuke makes some interesting suggestions for 
the permanent relief of the West of Ireland.”’—Pail 
Mall Gazette. 
**On these and other matters Mr. Tuke’s uncfiicial 
Report is a very interesting contribution to the 
literature of the Irish Question.””—Morning Post. 


W. Ripiway, 169 Pices di ly, W. ; and the Natrona 
Press Acency, Limited, 13} Wh tefriars Street, E.C, 




















HE NEW FRESCO at SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.—See the BUILDER for Sep- 
tember 4th (price 4d ; by post, 44d; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 19s).— Also Reredos, Plympton St. Mary, 
Devorshire.—The Trinmphal Arches of the Romans, 
with Illustrations,—The New Charter of the Insti- 
tute of Architects—A Sanitary Retrospect.—Letter 
from Pari:.—Cambrian Arebological Association ; 
&c,—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


7° * Ps LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFS, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES, 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Langnages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past’ Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
logue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
anc 


Ported MEATS. Also, 








FsseNce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





= SOUP,andJELJ.Y,andother 
QPECIALINIES for INVATIDS, 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


“SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. _ 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


_ FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1578, 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 




















NION BANK of AU 
[ LIMITED, — STRALL, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital wees £1,500,009 


MRCROE VO EAN css crscest eres soccssstsisyie 930,009 


3,000,009 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on D 
4 at = bon ell beng Sane granted on the Banks 
ranches throuzhou @ Colonies of J bd 
Zealand, and Fiji. of Australia, New 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES ; d 
Colonies. ” are made to thy 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negoti; 
for collection. Botlated and sent 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed peri 
which may be ascertained on apeieoian™ On terms 
INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also revel 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the nel 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by pon 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued, 8 
ee pene are repayable at the option of the Ban = 
and on its giving twelve months’ previ: oti 
the holders. In the event of repayment being wat 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at Pp ur: b ; 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 ~ 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be ap) fel 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability ty 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this js: 
£500,060, =k kee 
Holders of London Office Deposit Recei 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deptt 
Certificates free of charge on application, 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
-. Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.¢., London, Mareh, 
S6. : 


EMAND, 


K only, 





1 
A CCIDENTS of DAILY Lipp 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANOE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital .., one rn as eee £1,000,000 
Income ... san - vos ee 245,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,0, 





CHAIRMAN ... « HARVIE M. Farguaar, Esq, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orricsr—6+ CORNHILL, LONDON, E.4, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


; ie STANDARD LIFE ASSUR. 
ANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825, 
Invested Funds, 6} millions sterling, 
Annual Revenue, £900,000, 

At the division of surplus declared on May lth, 
1886, Reversionary Bonus additions to the amount of 
£930,000 were added to Policies. 

Moderate rates of premiums. Liberal conditions, 

Tables of Rates and all other informatioa on appli. 
cation. 

London : 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. . 
| Fee ARE BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT, INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayab'e on demand. 

TWO PKR CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £109, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Divilends, and Coupons; and the pur 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 

Tbe BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
eulars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSROOFT, Manager. 








FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


March Slst, 1884, 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONI2ZED 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhert. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office! 


Wellington Street, Strand, 
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B rmesrssocration. |MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY, 





4 7 SIR J. WILLIAM DAWSON 
WORKS BY Plas, LUD. - 


I. 


the STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
With 20 Illustrations, Eighth Edition, Revised, 
price 78 6d. 
“This is a book of rare excellence. Dr. Dawson 
peen for twenty years & geologist of high repute, 
ns has gained a world-wide fame in connection with 
oe eeery of the celebrated Eozoon Canadense, the 
a known fossil. We turn to his book with high 
bi va and keen anticipation. And we are not dis- 
invointed for we find an account of the geological 
hs on and the past life of the earth—full, yet con- 
his  ecarate, yet pictorial, and alm:st poetic. And 
unt heartily commend to our readers a book so 
hil of interest, so radiant with truth.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 
II. 


the ORIGIN of the 
Accordiag to Revelation and Science. 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“Any one who will study Dr. Dawson’s three 
recent volumes will not only gain wuch trustworthy 
information on matters of romantic interest, but will 
make the acquaintance of a writer who is as vigorous 
qs he is modest, and a3 modest as he is vigorous ; 
who knows how to throw the air of genius around 
even the minuter facts and details of philosophical 
inquiry; and who combines a true scientific 
independence of thought with a reverent faith in the 
Scriptures and the Gospel. —Londow Quarterly 
Review, 


the WORLD. 
Third 


Il. 


FOSSIL MEN, and THEIR MODERN 
REPRESENTATIVES. An attempt to Illustrate 
the Characters and Condition of Prehistoric Men 
in Europe by those of the American Races, 
With 44 Illustrations. Second Edition, 73 6d. 


“ 4 keen observer of the habits of the red man and 
a diligent student of American antiquities, he is able, 
by analogical reasoning, to throw light upon the 
probable condition of prehistoric man in Europe,.”— 
Atheneum, 

“We are unable to speak too highly of ‘ Fossil 
Men.’ —Literary Churchman, 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The WOOING of CATHERINE. 


By E, Frances Poynter, Author of “ My Little 
Lady,’ &e. 2 vols, 


OUT of the GLOAMING. By E. 


J, Porter, 2 vols. 


St.BRIAVELS. By Mary Deane, 


Author of “ Quatrefoil.” 3 vols. 


The COURTING of MARY 
SMITH, By F. W. Rontxson, Author of 
“Grandmother’s Money,” &e. 3 vols. 


A LILY MAID. By William 


Groncs Waters, 3 vols, 


In LETTERS of GOLD. By 


Tuomas St, E, Wake, 2 yols, 


London : 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


By Author of * Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 





London: J. and R. MAXWELL, and all Libraries. 


IMPORTANT TO INTENDING ASSURERS. 
BOURNE’S HANDY ASSURANCE 
DIRECTORY. 

Just published, 180 pp., demy 8yo, price 1s. 


we tial directory of British companies......A valua- 
publication.” —Spectator (New York), July 15, 1886, 


HANDY ASSURANCE GUIDE. 


“ Has been received with i 
. welcome, and has ach 
winiderable popularity on both sides of the Atiantie® 
‘ew (New York), July 8, 1886, Price 3d, 


Liverpool; WILLIAM BOURNE, 12 Lord Street. 








LIMITED. 


Established in 1842, for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
COUNTRY i » TWOGUINEAS _,, 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 
l1 RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


Art Geeatty Reptcep Prices. 


2 BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Ott oF Print. 


3 WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


HAtF-BOUND IN Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


G= Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 





IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 


Extracts sold as BARON Liebig’s 
—_—_ 


lave no connection with the Barou. 





Efficient Tonic. 


Highly recommended as “* Night-Cap,” 
instead of 


alcoholic drinks, 


Only sort guaranteed genuine by 


Baron Liebig. & 


Use it for 
ups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





OF 


SAUCE, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 
os Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE aud BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S | . 
| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
| PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 
| 
| 


LL 


WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





London : F, W, BOURNE, 26 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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NOW READY. 


The MAKING of the IRISH NATION, and 


the FIRSTFRUITS of FEDERATION. By J. A. Partaipar, Author of 
‘‘Democracy: its Factors and Conditions,” “ From Feudal to Federal,” &c, 
Demy 8vo, c!oth, 63. 


“Its interest is great......He who really peruses it with a view to gaining 
knowledge, will most assurediy find much that will enable him to obtain a 
comprehensive grasp of the whole question.”—City Press, 


A SOCIALISTIC ROMANCE, 


FRANCIS. Being for the most part an 


Idyll of England and Summer. By M. Dat Vero, Author of ‘A Heroine of 
the Commonplace.”” Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


A very bright, cheery, and pretty story.”—Academy. 
y 


London: T., FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





A NEW GIFT-BOOK WITH 530 PICTURES. 


Now ready, the Third Yearly Volume of 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of 832 closely-printe] pages, contiining 
nearly 500 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, bound in extra 
cloth, coloured edges, royal 8vo, price 8s. 


Profusely Illustrated. Price Sixpence; by post, Eightpeuce. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER contains :— 

Dogs or THE CHase. By Alfred E. T. Watson.—Fasuions 1n Harr. By Miss 
Laurence Alma-Tadema, with Illustrations by L, Alma-Tajema, R.A., and other 
Artists. —-A Dynamite Factory. By H. Sutherland Elwards.—IN THE VALLEY 
oF THE Arno. By Janet Ros:.—Days with Sir Roser v2 Covertey: THE 
CHAsE. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson.—And the Coneluding Chapters of 
Mr. W. E. Norris’s Story, ‘My Frienp J1M,” and Miss Veley’s Novelette, ‘fA 
GARDEN OF MEMORIES.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER, price 1s, coutains :— 


. Arx. By E. A, Freeman. 

AN Em1Grr ON IRELAND IN 1793, By Roy. H. 5. Fagan. 

Hero-Worsule. 

CaprinG VERSES: A REMINISCENCE OF OxFonD, 

Paun Louris CourrER, By James Hutton, 

Tue Terriric DicrTion. 

. Homer anp Recent ArncnxoLocy. By Percy Gardner. 

. ON THE PEMBROKESHIRE Coast. By H. W. Hoare. 

9 THe Woopianvers. By Jhomas Hardy, Chaps, 19-22, 


LNA Se Sloe 


MACMILLAN and CO,, London. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE POCKET EDITION OF JW. M. 
THACWNERAY’S WORKS, 
Now ready, price 1s 61 in half-cloth, cut or unent edges; or 1s in paper cover. 
The MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON: A 
LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS'’S. 
*.* The NEWCOMES: Memoirs of a most Re=pectable Family, 2 vols., will be 
published on September 27th, and subsequent Volumes at monthly interva's. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.”’S POPULAR 
23 and 2s 6d SERIES. 
Ready this day, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s; or cloth limp, 2s 6d, 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author 


of “ Molly Bawn,” ** Airy Fairy L’lian,’” “* Rossmoyne,”’ &e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 
Eleventh Edition, Revised, wit 509 Illustrations, post Svo, price 1fs. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


Thoroughly Revised and Edited by W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S., 


Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and 


VINCENT DORMER HARRIS, M.D. Lond., 


Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





i on FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS, 

Tue ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT AND COLONEL Hore,—A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel W. Hope, V.C. 

THE Betrast Riots. By Our Special Commissioner. 

ROMANES v. DARWIN: AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION THEORY, 
By A. R. Wallace. 

Prospects OF HOME-RULE. By Edward A, Freeman. 

SomE Nores ON FLETCHER’S ** VALENTINIAN.” By J, Addington Symonds, 

Liszt’s Lirk anp Works, By a Musical Critic. 

Mr. Francis Gwyn’s Diary. Edited by C. T. Gatty, F.S.A. 

THE WaGNeER FESTIVAL aT BArREUTH. By Vicountess Folkestone. 

— — ENGLAND: Batoum anp Cyprus, By Sir Samuel White Baker and 

- Vambéry. 

Ovr Nationat Vick. By his Eminence Cardinal Manning, 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

CuapMAN and HALL, Limited. 


—$—____ 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & goy 
NEW BOOKS. 





This day is publishe], Second Elition, Revised and Ealarzed 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and Loy. 


LANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD and GUN. By Tom gp . 
Illustrations by Lieutenant-General Hope Crea‘ocko, CB ur With 
others. New Edition, 8vo, 153. te | 


SOME OPINIONS of tho PRESS on the FIRST EDITION, 


* The author trea‘s of all kinds of sport t» b2 obtained with roland enn; 
manner certain to be of great interest ..... Mr. Speedy writes with a thos lag 
knowledge of his subject, and the book throughont is eminently practical we 
recommend it to all our readers ‘going North.’”’—Lind and Water, We 

** Mr. Speedy’s volume is varied by thoze personal episoles and exploits hic! 
are always interesting and often exciting .....We can recommend this volumes - 
its varied contents, as an admirable handbook to Scottish wild sports.” —Trmet 

“This is a valuable book, the more s9 that it is written by one of a class hs 
spend their lives in acquiring practical information on subjects ¢ nnected vith 
sport......The thorough knowledge shown of all branches of sport, the fallen 
d-tail, the acquaintance with the habits of the fethered and finny tribes and the 
plain common-sense shown in every pre ept and instruction, are evidence of : 
life-long stuly of the subject, and a mastery of each branch of sport in Seatl H 
such as an amateur could hardly attain.’’-—S‘andard. tc 

*‘ Very interesting as well as_usefal...... Mr. Speedy possesses Consid2rab! 
descriptive power as well as practical knowledge ...../ Anzlers will find asia 
amusement from his boo a3 shooters; an] a better book for any man interastel 
in — to carry into the country with him need not be required.”—st, ines $3 
Gazette, : 


This day is published. 


The LIVE STOCK of the FARM. By Robert 
O. Princie, Editor of the “Irisi Farmers’ Gizette.’? Third Raition 
Revised and Edited by James Macposaup, Editor of the * Live-Stock 
Journal,’ &c. Crown Syvo. 


This day is published. 


SUBTROPICAL CULTIVATIONS and 


CLIMATES, A Handy-Book for Planters, Colonists, ani Settlers. ByR.¢, 
HALpANE. Post 8vo. 


This day is published. 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE : its Grammar, 


Histury, and Literature. With Chapters on Composition, Versification 
Paraphrasing, and Punctuation, By J. M. D. MerKiesonn, M.A 
fessor of the Theory, History, and Practice of Kducation in the Unive 
St. Andrews, Crown 8vo, 43 61, 


* Pro. 
rsity of 








DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 


ENCOURAGING EXPERIENCES of READ- 


ING and RECREATION ROOMS, Aims of Guilds; Nottinzham Sozial 
Guild; Existing Institutions ; and Hints how to Obtain really Good Book: at 
Moderate Prices, By Lady Joun Manners. Crown 8yo, ls, 


TWO NEW IRISH NOVELS. 
This day is published. 


NORAH MORIARTY; or, Revelations of 


Modern Irish Life. By Amos REApE. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 17s. 

«The scenes described—and admirably deseribe 1—will move many a realer to 
tears, and many another to uacontrollavle wrath and indignatiou.”—St. James's 
Gazette. 

“* Mr. Amos Reade writes from a strong conviction and stronger feeling. He 
writes with power and fliency. He grasps the s turtion effectively from his point 
of view .....Its power and interest are undeniabl>.”—Salurday Review. 


Sezond and Cheaper Eji*‘ion. 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 


Lawtess, Author of “A Che!s:a Houscholder,’? A Millionaire’s Cousin.” 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 

“One of the most viv'd and powerful representitions of wild Trish life and 
scenery we ever remember to have read. It is evidently a true picture,” 
Westminster Review, R 

“ A realistic and truthful depictioa of existing conditions in Ireland.”—Dwl'n 
Trish Tiines. ; 

“The merit of the book is the clear ponstrating insizht it gives into Irish 
character, and into the modifi:ations of thit ebaracter......We have not read for 
years a novel which pleased us better than‘ Harrish’ ’—Du)!in Evsning Mail, 

“The characters in this powerful book are few, but very strongly indicated.”= 
Spectator. 











—_—_ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 53, 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 


Part I.—Lord LIVERPOOL’S OVERSIGHT and its CONSEQUENCES. 
Part II.—The DOUBLE STANDARD and the NATIONAL DEBT. 
Part III.—The POUND STERLING ; its HISTORY and CHARACTER. 


“A lucid statement and clear case for bimetallists.’—Financial Chronicle. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


cont 





a) °° 7S"? ad DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tie above PAMPHLET, reprinted ( J 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamp y 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 109, on application to the SECRETA ad 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions vas 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mest 








RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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GLISH LANGUAGE AND 
” LITERATURE. 


The LIBRARY EDITION, 
ORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the 
sr <GLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymo- 
eal ‘and Explanatory. Ry the Kev. Jamrs 
OE MONTH. The Pronunciation cirefully Re- 
er by the Rev. P. H. PHFLP, M.A. Cantab. 
Boral 8vo, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 


3186 GoLLEGE EDITION. ee 
NTH’S DICTIONAR 0 e 
sroRMorr LANGUAGE, Etymological and Pro- 


nonneing. Eighth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 


795, 73 Gd. 
sTORM ONTIH’S SCHOOL ETYMO- 
LOGICAL DICTIONARY and WORD-BOOK, 
Third Edition, feap. 5vo, TD. 260, 2:, 
STORMONTH’S — SCHOOL DIC- 
NARY. Pp. 268. 9d. e 
AMANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 


Designed 






B, Biographical and Critical ; 
pi to show Characteristics of Sty le. By 
Prof. Minto, M.A. Aberdeen University. Third 


Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6 ), A : A 
CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH POETS, 
from CHAUCER to SHIRLEY. By the Same. 
New Biition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. e 
ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a Prac- 
tical Manual for Use in Schools. By James 
Ccrriz, LL.D. Thirty-eighth Thousand, 1s 6a, 


GEOGRAPHY. 

FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER Mackay, LLD., F.R.G.S. 
Fighty-s sth Thousand, Revi:ed. 1ls8mo, sewed, 
4d; in cloth, 6d, 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Same. 175th Thousand, Revised. 18mo, ls, 

The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
Intended a3 an Intermediate Book between the 
Author’s “Outlines of Geography” and ‘ Ele- 
ments of Geography.”” By the Same, Eleventh 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 2, 

ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By the Same. Fifty-first Thonsand, Revised. 


Crown 8vo, 3. : 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


Mathematical, Physical, and Polit’eal. By the 
Same. Eleventh Thousand, Revised. Crown 
8vo, 7s Gd. 

ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. With 


Illustrations, Twenty-fifth Thousand, Revised. 
1s 61. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT - BOOK of 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps 
and Illustrations. By Davin PaGr, LL.D., &e. 
Eleventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof, 
LarwortH, F.G.8., Mason Science College, Bir- 
mingham. 2s 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With Engravings. By theSame. 
Third Edition, 52. 

EXAMINATIONS on PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY, By the Same. Sixth Edition, 9d. 
HISTORY. 
EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. Twenty-ninth Thousand, post 8yo, 


bound in leather, 7s 6d; Atlas to ditto, 7s. 

The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
By the Rev. James Wuite. Seventh Edition, 
post 8vo, és. 

HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest 


Times. By the Same. Sixth Thousand, post 8vo, 63, 


BLACK WOODS’ 





STANDARD 





ZOOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY. | 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. For the Use 
of Students. With a General Introdnetion on 
the Principles of Zoology. By H. ALLEYNE 
Nicuotson, M.D, D.Se., &c., Regius Professor 
of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown Svo, with Engravings, lis. 

TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. For the Use of 


Schools. By the Same. Fourth Edition, En- 
larged, Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s 64, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY. For the Use of Junior Classes. By 
the Same. Fifth Edition. With 156 Engravings, 
os, 

OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for 
Beginners. By the Same. Third Edition. With 
52 Eugravings, ls 6d. 

SYNOPSIS of the CLASSIFICATION 
the ANIMAL KINGDOM. By the Same. 
with 106 Lilustrations, 6s. 


A MANUAL of PALASONTOLOGY. For 
the Use of Students. With a General Introdne- 
tion on the Principles of Paleontology. By the 
Same. Second Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, with 722 
Engravings, 42:. 






of 


Qu 
SvVO, 


GEOLOGY AND BOTANY. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. By Davin Paar, LL.D., &c., Profi ssor 
of Geology in the Durham Univers ty College of 
Physical Science, Neweastle. Eleventh Edition. 
With Engravings, 23 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVA and INDUSTRIAL. With En- 
gravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. By 
the Same. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
7s 61, 

The GEOLOGICAL EXAMINATOR. 


the Same. Tenth Edition, 9d, 


A MANUAL of BOTANY, ANATOMICAL 
end PHYSIOLOGICAL. For the Use of Students. 
By Ropert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo, with Numerous Iilustrations, 12s 61. 


By 


AGRICULTURE AND CHEMISTRY. 
CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICUL- 
T 


URE. By Henry Steruens, F.R.S.E., Author 
of “The Book of the Farm,” Nineteenth 
Thousand, with Engravings, ls. 


Professor JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of 
AGRICULTURALCHEMISTRY. Eighty-sixth 
Thousand, Revised and Extended. By Sir 
CuarLFs A, CAMERON, M.D., &c. With Engravy- 


ings, ls. 


Professor JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and 
GEOLOGY. ‘Thirteenth Edition, Revised, and 
brought down to‘the Present Time. By Sir 
Cuartrs A, Cameron, M.D., F.R.G.S.1., &e. 
Feap., 6s 6d. 


Professor JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY of 
COMMON LIFE. New Edition, Revised. By 


Artuur HersBert Cuvrcn, M.A. Oxon., Author 
«f “ Food: its Sources, Constituents, and Uses,” 
&e. Illustrated, crown Svo, 7s 6d. 





PRIMER of GEOMETRY. An Easy Intro- 


duction to the Propositions of Euclid. By Francis 





CuTHbertson, M.A.,LL.D. Fitth Edition, Is 6d. 


CLASS-BOOKS. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy Latin 


Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By 
A. W. Potts, M.A., LU.D., and the Rev. C. 
DARNELL, M.A, Ninth Edition, feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRALCI: an Easy 
Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabu- 
lary. By the Same Authors. Fourth Edition, 
feap, 8vo, 3s. 


PRACTICAL RUDIMENTS of the LATIN 
LANGUAGE; or, Latin Forms and English 
Roots. By Joun Ross, MA. Third Edition, 
crown 8yo, ls 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS for COL- 
LEGES, SCHOOLS 
With Notes and E 
Sm1TH, M A., King E 
Crown 8yo, with Maps, 6s, 
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CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS. Edited by 
WittiaM Kyicat, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. Crown 
Svo, cloth, with Portraits, price 3s 6d each. 

Now ready :—DESCARTES, by Prof. Mahaffy, 
Dublin.—BUTLER, by the Rey. W. Lucas Collins, 
M.A.—BERKELEY, by Prof. Fraser, Edinburgh, 
—FICHTE, by Prof. Adamson, Owens College, 
Manchester.—KANT, by Prof. Wallac2, Oxford.— 
HAMILTON, by Prof. Veitch, Glasgow.—HEGEL, 
by Prof. Edward Caird, Glasgow.—LEIBNIZ, by 
John Theodore Merz.—VICO, by Prof. Flint, 
Edinburgh.—HOBBES, by Prof. Croom Robertson, 
London. 


In preparation :—HUME, by the Editor.—BACON, 
by Prof. Nichol, Glasgow.—SPINOZA, by the Very 
Rey. Principal Ca‘rd, Glasgow. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. Edited by Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. In crown 8vo volumes, cloth boards, 
price 2s 6d each, 

Contents :—DANTE, by tha E litor.—VOLTAIRE, 
by Major-General Sir E. B. Hamley, K.C.M.G.— 
PASCAL, by Principal Tulloch.—PETRARCH, by 
Henry Reeve, C.B.—GOETrHE, by A. Hayward, Q.C. 
—MOLIERE, by the Editor and F, Tarver, M.A.— 
MONTAIGNE, by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A.— 
RABELAIS, by Walter Besant, M.A.—CALDERON, 
by E. J. Haszell.—SAINT SIMON, by Clifton W. 
Collins, M.A.—CERVANTES, by the Editor.—COR- 
NEILLE and RACINE, by Henry M. Trollope.— 
SCHILLER, by James Sime, Author of “ Life of 
Lessing.’—ROUSSEAU, by Henry Graham.—LA 
FONTAINE, and other FRENCH FABULISTS, by 
Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A.—Madame de SEVIGNE, 
by Miss Thackeray. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 

READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas 

Cotiixs, M.A. Complete in 28 vols, price 23 Gd 

each, in cloth (sold separate'y); or bound in It 

vols., with calf or vellum back, for £3 lus. 





BLACKWOODS’ EDUCATIONAL SERIES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


STANDARD READERS. 


FIRST STANDARD READER. 
SECOND STANDARD READER, 
THIRD STANDARD READER. 
FOURTH STANDARD READER. 
FIFTH STANDARD READER. 
SIXTH STANDARD READER. 


INFANTS’ READERS. 


FIRST FICIURE PRIMER, 

SECOND PICTURE PRIMER. 

fates PICTURE READER. Cloth limp, 61. 

CTURE READING SHEETS. First and Second 

Series. 16 Sheets, each unmonnted, price 3s 6d. 
The 16 Sheets may also be had mounted on 8 
Boards, with cloth border, plain, 14s; varnished, 
ivs 6d; or the 16 Sheets laid on cloth, varnished, 
and mounted on a roller, 17s 6d. 


ALGEBRA. 


112 pp., 8d. 
128 pp, 9d. 
176 pp., 1s. 
208 pp., 1s 3d. 
22t pp., Is 4d. 
250 pp., Is 6d. 








fFewed, 2d; cloth, 34. 
Sewed, 2 ; cloth, 3d. 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. By Cuas. Suitn. 


to the Requirements of the Mundella Code 
Class Schools, and for Pupil Teachers. 


PARTS 1, II, and IIT. 64 pp., limp cloth, each 6d. 


ANSWERS to EACH PART, Price 2d, 


WILLIAM 


also for Junior Pupils of Middle- 


BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


HISTORICAL READERS. 


SHORT STORIES from the HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. Enlarged Edition, 160 pp., Is. 
Also Original Edition, 128 pp., 1UJ. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
BOOK I. From B.C, to115+ A.D. is, 
BOOK II. From 1154 A.D. to 1693 A.D. 1s 4d. 
BOOK III. From 1603 A.D. to the Present Reign. 


Is 61. 
A COMPLETE HISTORY of ENGLAND, In1 vol., 
pp. 208, Is 4d. 


STANDARD AUTHORS. | 
With Notes and Illustrations. | 
DEFO#’S “ROBINSON CRUSOE.” Pp. 192, 1s 3d. | 
HAWTHORNE’S “ TANGLEWOOD TALES.” Pp 
160, 1s 21. 
MITFORD'S “OUR VILLAGE.” Pp. 144, Is 2d. 
GOLDSMITH’S * VICAR of WAKEFIELD.” Pp. 
160, 1s 2d. 





GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


PRIMER. Containing the Plan of a School and Play- 
ground, &, 9d. 


BOOK 1. Containing the Shape of the World, &c. 
} 9d. 
BOOK II. England and Wales. Is. 


BOOK III. Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies. 1s 3d. 

BOOK IV. Enrope. 1s 6d. 

300K VY. The World, 1s 6d. 

BOOK VI. The Ocean, Currents, Tides, &c. 1s 61. 
[immediatily. 


SCHOOL RECITATION BOOKS. 
BOOKS I. and II. Each 2d. 
BOOKS III. and IV. Each 31. 
BOOK3 VY. and VI. Each 41. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


Specially adapted 


Abridged, with Notes. 


KING RICHARD II. Pp. 64, 6d, 
KING HENRY VIII. Pp. 64, 6a, 


KING JOHN. Pp, 64, 6, 





London 


and Edinburgh. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOks. 


HISTORIES. 
The Student’s Hume; a History of 


England from the Earliest Times. Thoroughly 
Revised Edition, continued to the Treaty of 
Berlin, 1878. By the late Prof. J. S. BREWER. 
Seven Coloured Maps and 70 Woodcuts (830 pp.), 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
*,* Also published in Three Parts, 23 64 each. 
Part  I1.—B.C. 55-A.D. 1485, 
Part IL.—A.D. 1485-1688, 
Part III.—1688-1878, 
Students’ Modern Europe. From the 
Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin. 
By RicHARD Loner, M.A. 
y [A New Volume, just out. 
Students’ History of Europe during 
the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hattam. 7s 6d. 
Students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry Vil.—George II. By 
Henry HaLtam. 7s 61. 


Students’ Old Testament History. 


By Pure Smiru, With Maps and Woodcuts, 


3 61. 
Students’ New Testament History. 
By Pup Smiru. With Maps and Woodeuts, 


7s 6d. 

Students’ Ancient History. To the 
Conqnests of Alexander the Great. By PHILip 
SmirH. With Woodcuts, 73 6d. i 

Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 
2vols.: I., A.D. 30-1003. IT., 1003-1614. By PHILIP 
SmirH. With Woodcuts, 73 61 each. 

Students’ English Church History. 
2 vols.: I, : — II., 1509-1717. By Canon 
Perry. 7s 6d each, 

Students’ History of Greece. To the 
Roman Conquest. By Dr. Wm. SmuiTH. With 
Coloured Maps and Woodeuts, 7s 6d. 

Students’ History of Rome. To the 
Establisbment of the Empire. By Dean LIDDELL, 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts, 7s 61. 

Students’ Decline and Fall of the 
ROMAN — By Epwarp GIBBON. 
Woodcuts, 7s 6:1. 

Students’ History of France. To 
the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. JERvIS. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SERIES OF 

y 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Scripture History of the Old and New 
_— 40 Woodcuts (370 pp.), 16mo, 
3s 6d. 

Ancient History of the East. To the 
Conquests of Alexander the Great. 70 Woodents 
(310 pp.), 16mo, 3s 6d. 

Greece. Tothe Roman Conquest. With 
— Maps and 7£ Woodcuts (268 pp.), 16mo, 
3s Od. 

Rome. To the Establishment of the 
——. ae Map and 70 Woodcuts (324 pp.), 

6mo, 3s 6d, 

Classical Mythology. With Questions 
on “7% Work. With 90 Woodcuts (300 pp.), L6mo, 
3s 6d, 

England. To the Year 1878. With 
Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts (400 pp.), 16mo, 

soa. 

FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

A Primary History of Britain. 
368 pp., 12mo, 2s 6d. 

Markham’s History of England, 
Continued down to the Year 1878, {100 Weodcuats, 
12m9, 3s 6d. 

Markham’s History of France. Con- 
tinued down to the Year 1878. 70 Woodcuts, 
I2mo, 3s 6d. 

Markham’s History of Germany. 


Down to 1830, With 50 Woodcuts, 460 pp., 12mo, 


3s 6d. 

Little Arthur’s History of England. 
, Down to 1878, With 36 Woodcuts, 16mo, Is 6d. 
Little Arthur’s History of France, 
From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts, 16mo, 2s 61, 


LITERATURE, &e. 
Students’ English Language. Its 
Origin and Growth. By GroraE P. Marsu. 7s 6d, 
Students’ English Literature. With 
Biographical Notices of the Authors. By T, B. 
SHaw. 7s 6d. 4 
Students’ Specimens of English 
LITERATURE. By T. B. Suaw. 7s 6d. 
Smaller History of English Litera- 
TURE. (276 pp. ) 16mo, 3s 6d. . 
Smaller Specimens of English Litera- 
TURE, With Explanatory Notes. (868 pp.) 16mo, 


3s 6d, 
Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 


FLeMiInG. 7s 6d, 





DR. WM. SMITH’S 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LATIN COURSE. 


Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 2s. 
Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: an 
Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 2s, 
Principia Latina. PartI. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, &e. 33 64, 
Appendix to Part I. Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 23 6d. 

Principia Latina. Part II. First 
Reading-book, 33 6d. 

Principia Latina, Part III. First 
Verse-book. 3s 6d. 

Principia Latina. Part IV. Prose 
Composition. 3s 6d. 

Principia Latina. Part V. Prose 
Travslation, 3s. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. 63. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. 33 6d. 

Latin-English Vocabulary to Phedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Czsar’s Gallic War. 3s 6d. 

A Child’s First Latin Book. Nouns, 
Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. 
By T. D. Haty. lémo, 23, 

Tacitus, The Germania, Agricola, and 
First Book of the Annals. With Notes. 16mo, 


3s 6d. 
GREEK COURSE. 
Initia Greca. Part I. 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &e. 33 6d. 
Appendix to Part I. Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 23 61. 
Initia Greca. Part II. A Reading- 
book. 33 6d. 
Initia Greca. Part III. Prose Com- 
position, 33 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. 3s 6d. 
Greek Accidence. 2s 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes. 3s 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
English Grammar. With Exercises. 
3s 60. 
Primary English Grammar. With 
Exercises, &c. 1s. 
English Composition. With Illustra- 
tions and Exercises. 3s 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE, 


French Principia. PartI. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c., and Materials for 
Conversation. 3s 6d. 


Appendix to Part I. 
Examination Papers. 23 6d. 

French Principia. Part II. A Reading- 
book, With Ktymological Dictionary, 4s 6d. 

French Principia. Part III. Prose 
Composition. 4s 6d. 

Students’ French Grammar. 6s. 

Smaller French Grammar. 3s 6d. 

GERMAN COURSE. 


German Principia. Part I. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &c., with Materials for 
Conversation. 33 6d. 

German Principia. Part II. <A Read- 
ing-book. Witha Dictionary, 3s 6d, 

PracticalGerman Grammar, 3s 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 
Italian Principia. PartI. Grammar, 
Exercises, Vocabularies, &e. 3s 6d, 
Italian Principia. Part II. [eading- 


book. 3s 6d. 


ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 


The Eton Latin Grammar. Part IL— 
ELEMENTARY. For use in the Lower Forms. 
Compiled by A. C. Arncer, M.A., and H, G, 
WInTLeE, M.A, 

Also, by the Same Editors, 


A First Latin Exercise Book. Adapted 


to the above Grammar. 


The Eton Fourth Form Ovid. Selec- 
tions from Ovid and Tibullus. With Notes by 
HH. G. Winter. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 

The Eton Horace, The Odes and 
Epodes. With Notes on Odes. Book I. By F. 
W. Cornisy. Crown 8yo. [In the press, 


Grammar, 


Exercises and 





| MANUALS AND TEXT - Boogg OF 


GEOGRAPHY. 


“T feel strongly the great j 

subject, not only as a meutal diseipling we s the 

part of a liberal education, but as aceel ossenti:] 

necessary for Englishmen, many of aha specially 
called upon in after life to turn their pee will 

knowledge to practical and serious acap  eteal 
of the opinions of Head Mostors of Dest 

Schools in the Report of the RoyaL @ 

Socrery on Geographical Education, 1 

MODERN. 
9, 

The Student’s Manual of Modern Ge 
GRAPHY; Mathematical, Physical and D 0. 
= By ese W. L. Bevay, M/4 few wi 

evised Edition. With 159 Maps and won 
«, Dost 8v0, 7s Gd. ~ Woodeut, 
‘Modern geography has up to quit Y 

been almost entirely neglected in sone date 

schools, and where profesedly tauzht hae eae 

many instances been made the most repulsive Fanhse 
of a — neyo said of studies. Sneh hooks wa 

ever be n SS welcome sacher tha 1 01 

nad nag ess welcome to teacher than to pupil," 

A School Manual of Modern Geo 
GRAPHY. By Joun Ricuarpsoy ; 
Post Svo, Ss. ee P) 

al After a careful examination 
that it is the most comprehensiy:, aco 

methodical geography with which we ‘are ieee 
and bears on every page unmistakable traces of an 
ful and industrions research. It fully sustains the 
high reputation of Mr. Murray’s series of manuals, 
and we venture to predict for it a wide popularity, 

Bearing in mind its high character, it is a model tt 

cheapness.’’—School Guardian, : 

A Smaller Manual of Modern Geo. 
GRAPHY. By Joun Ricuarnson. 16mo, 2364, 

“ We frankly acknow!edge that we have neyer seen 
oe of ~~ and for its space, at all ar 
proaching to this Smaller Goocraphy,”—Byqja 

Churchman. ; ee 

The Student's Geography of British 


INDIA. By GeorGr Suitu, LL.D 


ANCIENT. 
The Student's Manual of Ancient Geo. 
*RAPHY. By Canon W. L. Bryan, M.A, With 
240 Maps and Wocdeuts, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
By the Same Author. 
A Smaller Manual of Ancient Geo. 
G _— With 3) Woodeuts (240 pp.), léme, 
03 OW, 
Physical Geography. By Mary Sour 
VILLE, Revised by Joun RicHaRpson, (548 pp,),9s 
**So far as general physical ce yzraphy goes, such 
manuals as those of ..... Mrs. Somerville leave little to 
be desired.”—Mr. J. 8S, Kettre’s Report oy Gey 
GRAPHICAL EDUCATION. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 
A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 


With a Dictionary cf Proper Names, A New 
Edition, thoroughly revised ani partly re 
written. By Dr. Wm. Suitu, and Prof, Hau, 
M.A. (730 pp.), square 16mo, 7s 64. 
This edition is to a great extent a new and original 
Work. Every article has been carefully revised. All 
the etymological articles have been revised, and the 
greater part of them rewritten by Prof. J. K, InGray, 
A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 
Square 12mo, 7s 61, 

A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 
With the Calendar, Measures, Weights, Moneys, 
&c. 8v0, 21s, : 

A Copious and Critical English-Latin 
DICTIONARY. Medium 8yo, 21s. . 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible. 
With Illustrations, medium 8yo, 21s, ; 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. With 
Illustrations, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


A 
A 
A Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
A 
A 


wt. Ons 
nglish Publi, 
EOGRApY 

_— 


» we are hound to say 













ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, aa 
GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts, 8v0, 183, 
Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
With 200 Woodents, crown 8vo, 7s 64. 
Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 200 Woodcuts, cro 
8vo, 7s 6d. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. — 
A Short Hebrew Grammar. By Pro. 
Staniey LEATHES, 7s 6d. 
Newth’s First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY, 35 6d. : 
Oxenham’s English Notes for Lat 
ELEGIACS. 3s 6d. 
Hutton’s Principia Greca, Gramm, 
Delectus, Exercise- Book, Vocabularies, &¢. 38 éd. 
Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised. By Prof. Pull 
Duncan. 9s, 


Practical Dictionary of the English; 
FRENCH, and GERMAN LANGUAGES, 6% 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


















tL T \ a 
T By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.G.S., &e. 
Senti:] F a . , 
mt With G1 Illustrations and Diagrams, crown 8vo, price 33 6d. 
Aph'ea} ¥.% In this book an attempt is made at a new departure in the teaching of Geography, by providing a text-book which is founded on 
ra h results and methods following from the great advance which has taken place in Geographical Science and Teaching on the Continent, 
Puici, : 4 especially in Germany. The aim of the Author has been to exclude from the book almost all details which pupils cannot be expected 
pone permanently in mind, but to take care that what the book does contain should consist of what is most effective as discipline, and of 
most importance to know. 

Geo. PRACTICAL TEACHER. asian tia yt ory gente pa yrange deg ; ‘ Lave 
eer} crit eo akioa(RGEOe arty praise to both the quantity and qu ality of ‘While designedly free from minute detuils, the book is a foundation upon 
W m4 “ We ean with js oe poleaanty © 2 pemester in ever aenedel to that usually | Which any amount of detail may safely be buiit up with the use of maps, and will 
odeuts the informa vay f oaks “he statements are made clearly and well, and show | enable students who have merely acquired a large number of geographical facts 

4 fonnd in scho a = ne tt of the author with all the latest theories and dis- | to reduce their knowledge to order, thus greatly improving their power of giving 
at dats a re cecarapt ieal science.” clear answers to examination questions.” 

3 ries in geographica! science. 
t lange eee aoe P TEACHERS’ AID. 
In too NONCONFORMIST. “‘ The execution of the book is as intelligent as the aim, and it therefore makes 
ustead « Amongst other advantages which this book possesse:, we may mention that it | an epoch in the te ching of geography. Mr. Chisholm has showntuat geography 
$ tanst +. most interesting simply as @ reader, unlike most geographies, which are merely | may ke made interesting, may exercise the understanding as well as the memory, 
pil’ 13 108 , and may give the pupil mental discipline as well as useful knowledge.” 





catalogues of names.’ 





Geo. 
” pp) GEOGRAPHY. 

to ay PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS (The) of |LONGMANS’ GEOGRAPHICAL | WORKS BY R. JOHNSTON, F.2.G.8. 
nila MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 33 Coloured Maps. | STUDIES. Three Sorts, consisting of Maps The COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY: 








Rdite ith an Introduction on the Study of | Coloured in Outline (Selected from the Public ces Safes “ . 
cae | conan Aa by the Rey, G. Butter, D.D., Canon | Schools Atlases), Outline Maps, and Projection | rs bag cama one the the Geography of 
mt f Winchester, and formerly Principal of Liver- | Maps (20 Maps). One Penny each Sheet. the Whole World, with the Latest Political 
nuals, acai The Maps by E. WELLER, F.B.G.S. | : . Changes, and the most Authentic Statistical 
larity, pool Colieze. The Maps Dy &. ‘wig alee aoe Information. Post 8vo, 53, 


(del of Imperial 8vo cr imperial 4to, price 53, | A MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, Phy- 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS (The) of | sict!, Industrial, Political. By Wituiam Huaues, QQMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY of the 


A : . “.R.G.S. With 6 Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, pameon ae mec eta E nieces 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 23 entirely New z Gd. Or in Two Parts—Part i herons, 3s 6d. | p peedains go og A Detailed ane 
e Coloured Maps, drawn and engraved by E. Part II, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and Soe 6 Se en eae See See 
— WELLER, F.R.G.S. Edited, with an Introduction Pol BREN ile . . Description of each County. Post 8vo, ls 6d. 
“ak on the Study of Anc‘cnt Geography, by the Rie Pees a 
m G. Butter, D.D, Iwperial 8vo or imperial ito, | ; 
fea A VOEAER in the ‘summa: |"? oteaee cs Sn oe 
tish ‘ | Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. Feap. Sto. ts. at Sn ee a 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL | sy Lady Brassey. . A money ——— | > ? 
LAS. Edited by ©. Coipeck, M.A., late Edition, arranged by the Authoress as a Reading- | P 
fallow of trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant- Book for Schools, with a Selection of the SIX HUNDRED QUESTIONS In 
Geo. Master at Harrow Seb 191 Maps and Plans Original I'lustrations, Feap. 8vo, with 37 Illus- | GEOGRAPHY, set to Civil Service Candidates, 
With (53 colonred), post #0, 53, trations, 23. { &e. Feap, 8vo, dd. 















Geo. fF HISTORY. HISTORY (continued). FRENCH. 
‘a, F EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. | The SHILLING HISTORY of ENG- | Works by Prof. LEON CONTANSEAU. 
LAN 


MER: 10 vols. feap. Svo, with Maps, price 2: 61 each vol. ND; being an Introductory Volume to the | A PRACTICAL DICTI ARY of th 

D.), 9 BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. Series of ‘* Epochs of English History.” By the FRENCE ~ ENGLISH IONARY the 

‘stich CAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. Rey, ManvELt Creiauron, M.A, Feap. 8vo, 1s. vo, 33 6d. 

tle to CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND 

Gry. CENTURY, or the Age of the Antonines, GARDINER’S (S. R.) OUTLINE of| A POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
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Ig CURTEIS’S LISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. MERIVALE’S (Dean) GENERAL price 1s 6d. 
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, MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. the City to the Fall of Auaustulus, B.C, 753 to | FIRST STEP in FRENCH: an Easy 
Ty. SANKEY’S SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMA- A.D. 476. With 5 Maps, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. Method of Learning the Elements of the Lan- 
New CIES guage. 12mo, 2s Gd. 


a BS. ee ‘ « 
ALL fMITH’S (BOSWORTH) ROME and CARTHAGE, SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME. 
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Ny. GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. London University Matriculation, &c, With 
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rd * OWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITU- trated by G. Scnarr. Popular Edition, feap. 4to, 
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SHAKSPEARE’S JULIUS CASAR. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by H. C. 
Beecuine, B.A., late Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Rector of Yattendon, Berkshire. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. 


Edited, with Notes, &c., for use in Schools, by J. L. Bevir, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Wellington College. Small 8vo, 23. 


SCHILLER’S DIE JUNGFRAU von 
ORLEANS. Edited, with Notes, &c., for use in Schools, by J. 
L. Bevin, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington College. Small 
8vo. [In the press. 


\ 
MOLIERE’S L’AVARE. 
Edited with Notes, &c., for use in Schools, by A. H. Gossett, M.A.,, 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Small 8vo. 
, [Nearly ready. 


‘PASY FRENCH PIECES for UNSEEN 


-4ye TRANSLATION. Adapted for the Middle and Lower Forms of 
ta\« Public Schools. Selected and arranged by W. E. Russett, M.A., 


“ Assistant Master at Haileybury College, Hertford. 16mo,1s Gd. 


FRENCH PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANS. 


LATION. Selected and arranged by C. H. Parry, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse School. Crown 8vo, 2s Gd. 


FRENCH PASSAGES for TRANSLATION 


at SIGHT. With Grammatical Questions on each Passage. For 
the use of Candidates for the London Matriculation and other 
Public Examinations. By Witiiam H. Harris, University of 
London. Small 8vo, 1s Gd. 


FRENCH PAPERS in GRAMMAR, IDIOMS 
and DETACHED SENTENCES. For the use of Middle Forms 
of Schools. Compiled by J. W. J. Vecqueray, Assistant Master 
at Rugby School, Author of “ A German Accidence for the use of 
Schools.” Crown 8yo, 2s. 


EXERCISES in FRENCH SYNTAX. 
With Rules. By G. SuArp, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown Svo, 2s 6d. 


CAMPAGNE de RUSSIE en 1812. Par M. 
le Duc pe Fezensac. Edited, with Notes, &c., by G. Suarr, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College, Author of 
“ Exercises in French Syntax.’ Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A GRADUATED FRENCH READER. 


With an Introduction on the Pronunciation of Consonants and 
the Connection of Final Letters, a Vocabulary and Notes, and a 
Table of Irregular Verbs with the Latin Infinitives. By Pati 
Barbier, Lecturer in French Language and Literature in the 
University College of South Wales. Small 8vo, 2s. 


FRENCH POETRY for SCHOOLS. 
Edited by James Borette, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French 
Master in Dulwich College, and Examiner in French to the 
Intermediate Education Board, &c. 16mo. [Nearly ready. 


VICTOR HUGO’S Les TRAVAILLEURS de 


la MER. Adapted for use in Schools, with Notes, &c., by JAMES 
Bo1ette, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master in Dulwich 
College, and Examiner in French to the Intermediate Education 
Board, &c. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The CAMPAIGNS of NAPOLEON. 


The Text (in French) from M. Thiers’ “ Histoire de la Révolution 
Francaise,’’ and ‘* Histoire du Consulat etdel’Empire.”’ Edited, 
with English Notes and Maps, for the use of Schools, by Epwarp 
E. Bowen, M.A., Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo. 


ARCOLA. 43 6d. 
JENA. 33 6d. 


MARENGO. 4s 61. 
WATERLOO. 6s. 





FORM DISCIPLINE. A Lecture delivered 
for the Teachers’ Training Syndicate at Cambridge, Feb 
2886. By Artuvur Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of . 
Christi College, Oxford, and late Assistant Master at R 
School. Crown 8vo, 1s 6d, ngby 


The MEDEA of EURIPIDES. ee 
Edited, with Notes, &c., for the use of Middle and Upper. Forms 
of Schools, by M. G. Guazesroox, M.A., Assistant Maéter ‘at 
Harrow School. Crown 8vo. [Just ready, 


SELECTIONS from MARTIAL. 


Edited, with Notes, &c., for the use of Middle Forms of School 
by J. R. Morcan, M.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
and formerly Assistant Master at Derby Schgol. 1gmo, 5 


EASY ENGLISH PIECES for TRANSHA 
TION into LATIN PROSE. Adapted for the use of ¥ 
Forms in Schools. With Short Introductory Rules. By 


CuAmpneys, M.A., and G. W. Runpatt, M.A., Assistant by a 


at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. 


FIRST SERIES, 1s Gd. 
SECOND SERIES, 1s 64. 


SELECTIONS from OVID. 


Edited, with Notes, for the use of Schools, by H. R. HEAtiey,” 


M.A., Beaudesert Park School, Henley-in-Arden, and J. 
Turner, B.A., Senior Assistant Master at«Hillbr 00}, 
Rugby. 16mo. ~ [Inj ess, 


TRIPERTITA. A Course of Easy Latin 
Exercises for Preparatory Schools, arranged to suit the threefold 
division of the year. By F. T. Hotpen, M.A., late of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Cargilfield Preparatory 
School, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 

FIRST SERIES, 2s. 
SECOND SERIES. [Nov ready, 


PAUCULA. A few Simple Latin Syntax 
Rules for Lower and Middle Forms. By H. Awnpry, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Wellington College. Crown 8vo, 1s 64; or 
in paper cover, ls. 


LETTERS of CICERO. 
Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes. By J. H. 
MuirueaD, B.A., Examiner for Degrees in the Unaiveraity of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The JUGURTHA of SALLUST. 
Edited by W. P. Brooke, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby 
School, and late Fellow of King’s College, Cambiidge. Crown 
8vo, 2s Gd. 


VERSICULI. A Latin Elegiac Verse Book. 
By the Rev. J. H. Raven, M.A., Head Master of the Fauconbrge 
School, Beccles. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in LATIN 


ELEGIAC VERSE. By C. G. Grrr, M.A., Assistan’ Master at 
Bradfield College. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 53. 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 


By R. W. Taytor, M.A., Head Master of Kelly Cclleze, Tavistock. 
Crown 8vo, 3s Gd. 


STORIES of OVID in HEXAMETER VERSE. 
Metamorphoses. By R. W. Taytor, M.A., Head Master of 
Kelly College, Tavistock. Crown 8yo, 2s Gd. 


EXERCISES in TRANSLATION at SIGHT. 
A Selection of Passages from Greek and Latin Authors. For 
the use of Students. Arranged and Translated by A. W. SPRATT, 
M.A., and A, Pretor, M.A., Fellows of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

Vot, I.—The ORIGINAL PASSAGES. 4s 6d. 
Vou. I1.—The ENGLISH VERSION. ¢s61. 
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